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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Tue Present STATE oF AMERICAN LETTERS, THE PROSPECT AND MEANS OF THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 


The literature of a nation is the source of its chief 
glory. Its eminent authors are the most becoming 
objects of national pride. Through them the men- 
tal greatness of a people is revealed. Through 
them, and that literature of which they are the 
organs, the intellectual and moral resources of a 
country are developed, its institutions are main- 
tained, its natural scenery portrayed, the events of 
its history recorded, and the peculiar inspiration 
derived from each of these sources is embodied 
and transmitted to the world. Through them, and 
the silent but mighty power of their productions, 
as they approach the mind and heart, in the still- 
ness of retirement from all other influences, the 
tastes, habits and character of its citizens are form- 
ed, and a shape and direction given to its future 
destiny. That nation, therefore, which disregards 
the character of its literature, is guilty of the reck- 
less stupidity of despising that which is both the 
form of its highest glory and the instrument of its 
greatest prosperity. A nation without a literature, 
however abundant in natural resources, is a nation 
without true greatness, and, however liberal the 
form of its institutions, without true independence. 
To be dependent on others for the power to think 
and the expression of thought, is the most servile 
of all subjection. Every American, therefore, who 
cherishes sentiments of enlightened patriotism, 
while he surveys with just pride the spectacle of 
his young, free and vigorous country, rising upward 
in all the might of its physical and social energies ; 
will turn with eager interest to investigate its at- 
tainments in the field of literature. The discove- 
ries made in this department will serve no little 
either to increase his pride, or to awaken his des- 


conceptions, the mental and spiritual elevation of 
a people asserts their chief claim to preéminence. 
An investigation, such as we propose at pres- 
ent, involving, not so much a comparison with the 
attainments of other nations, for the purpose of 
soothing our self-complacency, as a scrutinizing 
view of the present actual condition of our own 
literature, for the purpose of correcting abuses and 
securing improvement, demands an intimate know- 
ledge of the literary movements of the age, and 
the greatest candor, impartiality and faithfulness 
in its application. We should guard equally against 
the flattering suggestions of national vanity on the 
one hand, and the indiscriminate denunciations of 
foreign authority onthe other. Wenever more justly 
expose ourselves to the charge of a want of mental 
independence, so frequently hurled at us from abroad, 
than when we meekly surrender our opinions to the 
harsh judgment which others may pronounce on the 
character of our literature. Nor is it so easy to di- 
vest our minds entirely of this influence. Address- 
ing us in the familiar tones of our own language, 
deepened by the authority of age and accumulated 
experience, we are prone to forget that it is not still 
the voice of parental solicitude. With the diffidence 
of youth we submit to its rebukes, and scarcely ven- 
ture to hope beyond the line of its proscription. Here 
is an obstacle which has ever stood in the way of 
forming a just appreciation of our literature, and 
the want of this appreciation, united with other 
causes, has hitherto burdened the wing of Ameri- 
can genius. 

With the English nation we have been placed 
most directly in competition on the literary arena ; 
and not content with being our rivals for the prize, 
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tive of being judges to decide the contest. But 
we should be assured of their impartiality, before 
we submit to their decision. We should consider 
the inequalities of our condition, before we acqui- 
esce in their judgment ; and, discouraged by a de- 
feat apparent, but not real in its nature, suffer an 
unmerited disparagement to rest upon our energies 
for the future. There are many and special rea- 
sons why we should suspect the justice of their 
opinions, and prefer to exercise our independent 
judgment on the subject. Our kindred by the 
ties of nature, they have become our enemies by 
the events of war. A secret remembrance of our 
past triumphs on the field of battle, serves to cher- 
ish a spirit which invariably discolors and distorts 
the character of its object. A lofty pride, so pro- 
verbial as to become a national characteristic, 
suffers them not to admit a comparison in greatness 
from any quarter, much less from a region exer- 
ting such antipathies as ours. Added to these, a 
strong political aversion, founded on the liberal 
form of our institutions and government, conspires 
to increase a disposition to disparage and denounce 
every thing produced under such auspices. This 
last is perhaps the strongest influence which ope- 
rates to pervert the views of English writers with 
regard to our literary attainments. Hence, while 
they seem occasionally willing to allow us the pos- 
session of a moderate degree of mental capacity, 
they yet magnify the defects in our literature, and 
invariably trace them to the peculiar nature of our 
government, which, they maintain, is unfavorable 
to the higher forms of intellectual development. 
But we will not hastily admit such a proposition. 
We will at least waive our assent, until experience 
has conducted us still nearer towards its demon- 
stration. As yet, our history has afforded nothing 
to serve as an argument in support of the doctrine. 
Any visible defect, any aspect of inferiority which 
may appear in our literature, is not to be traced to 
any thing permanently inherent in the form of our 
government ; but to the peculiar circumstances of 
our location, and the evils incident to the incipient 
operations of a newly organized community. 

But may we not be misled as to the extent of 
our deficiency ? May not our inferiority be more 
in appearance than in reality? May we not forget 
the allowances due in our favor and the subtractions 
to be made from the superior advantages of others, 
in adjusting a fair comparison of literary attain- 
ments t English writers have pronounced us to be, 
not only their inferiors, but their imitators. Let 
us not be surprised into an admission of the charge, 
by discovering at first view some show of evidence 
for its support. Springing from the same origin, 
using the same language, inheriting the same great 
models of literature, and existing under forms of 
society, happily different, but yet affording many 
points of resemblance, it is natural that a greater 
similarity in literature should exist between us, 
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than between nations differently situated. To avoid 
all resemblance, we must run into absurdity, and 
become unlike ourselves. 

The literature of England derives an imposing 
majesty from the past. We fail to define precisely 
its present limits. We suffer a multitude of great 
authors and their productions to rise promiscuously 
before us, many of whom, and they the mightiest, 
were known before our separate existence as a na- 
tion, and we stand humbled under a view of our 
evident inequality. But the past should be exclu- 
ded from our conceptions, er we should demand an 
equal participation in its honors. Once we were 
the same people. The same literature was ours. 
The mighty current, accumulating for ages and 
swelling in its strength, rolled on in the same chan- 
nel, until at length, by a political convulsion, its 
waters were divided, never more to mingle. From 
this point of separation we may survey the origi- 
nal stream with the same pride, as equally our own; 
and if, when we turn to trace separately the divi- 
ded currents, it is discovered that ours pursues 
amore meandering course and is more confused 
and turbid in its flow, we will not yield to despon- 
dency, when we remember that it forms to itself a 
new channel and finds a fresh course among the 
rocks and rubbish of the wilderness. 

Even confining our observations to an equal space 
of time, and comparing the current literature of 
each nation strictly in its present aspeet, it would 
be unjust to apply the same rule of calculation to 
both. ‘The hindmost courser is not necessarily the 
most deficient in speed. England, fully equipped 
and furnished for the race, exulted in all the 
vigor of her literature long before the outset of 
our national career. The machinery of her gov- 
ernment, strengthened by time and modified by 
experience, discharged its functions with ease and 
harmony. Her richly endowed and firmly estab- 
lished institutions sent forth constant supplies 
of learning and talent. Her learned professions 
were filled. A surplus of educated mind remained 
to find exclusive employment in the field of litera- 
ture. Her rich and powerful aristocracy stood 
ready to support this array of genius, the patrons 
of the author and the purchasers of his produc- 
tions. Thus the stream of her literature, fed from 
so many fountains—a mighty current from the 
past—an open channel in the future—rolled on, 
without an impediment, in its course. 

How different the state of things with us! None 
of these advantages were ours. A new govern- 
ment to be formed and developed, a new soil to 
be tamed and cultivated, new institutions to be 
founded and furnished, civil offices and the learned 
professions demanding all the cultivated mind to 
be produced under such auspices, whilst the un- 
cultivated remained subject to the urgency of 
physical necessities and debarred from access to 
intellectual gratifications. All these peculiarities 
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of our condition stood as so many obstructions to 
the struggling fountains of native literature. Jn 
the mean time, a counter current from abroad sent 
up an additional resistance. A constant supply 
of literature from the living writers of England, 
transmitted in the form of a common language 
and through the channels of unrestricted inter- 
course—a literature so familiar in its associations 
as to impress us with the charm of home, so emi- 
nent in kind as to discourage domestic competition, 
so abundant in quantity as to leave no epening for 
additional supplies, served to lessen the motives to 
enterprize and damp the hopes of success on the 
part of native authorship. Under all this opposi- 
tion, in the midst of all these disadvantages, Ameri- 
can literature struggled into life. Let these be 
borne in mind, and we will not be surprised or dis- 
couraged at any evidence of inferiority which may 
appear. Let us not suppose that, because we once 
triumphed in a struggle for national independence, 
we should immediately burst forth in a blaze of 
successful competition in literature. Let us not 
hastily conclude our experiment to be a failure, 
and because we have not. already outstripped the 
productions of the Old World, imagine some native 
defect in soil or climate, and adopt the insinuation, 
so gratuitously thrust upon us from abroad, that it 
is cheapest and best to depend on foreign supplies, 
for entertainment and instruction—an idea so flat- 
tering to their pride, so accordant with their policy! 
But so humiliating to our self-respect, so danger- 
ous to our interests ! 

This general view of our past career is demand- 
ed, in order that we may form a faithful judgment 
of the present aspect of American letters. A 
national literature requires time, and the gradual 
operation of combined influences, for its formation. 
It does not spring forth in its full proportions in a 
single day. With us it is still undergoing a pro- 
cess of development. It has not attained its per- 
fect maturity. The defects and blemishes, which 
mark its preseat course, may, therefore, be traced 
to a remnant, or a new modification of the early 
impediments with which it struggled at its origin. 

The first and most visible defect to be noticed, 
is a want of unity and depth of current. Ex- 
pansion and diffusiveness seem preéminently to 
characterize the present movements of American 
mind. There is power, but it needs combination. 
There is energy, but it lacks concentration. We 
have the elements of greatness, but they are dif- 
fused over too wide a surface, and dispersed simul- 
taneously in too many directions. This feature 
will be found manifest in most of the departments 
of life. A single individual often unites in his 
career the claims and duties of several professions. 
A single profession is crowded with a multitude of 
eager applicants, whose eminence bears an inverse 
proportion to their number. Every village has its 
pert newspaper, and every large town and city its 


score of them, varying in dimensions and quality, 
according to the field before them and the mate- 
rials within their reach. Literary institutions 
spring up spontaneously in every direction ; but, 
such is their number and proximity, that they droop 
from mutual encroachment and a want of culture. 
Literary periodicals, differing in size, form and 
quality, burst forth from the groaning press in 
every quarter of the land; and these are the chosen 
channels, through which are transmitted the occa- 
sional fragments and hasty, unfinished sketches of 
American genius. The current literature of the 
day is glittering in rills and streamlets. If the 
amount of printed paper circulated in the country, 
constitutes a preper definition of literature, we may 
justly lay claim to an undisputed preéminence. 
But quantity is by no means the chief considera- 
tion. A national literature must be both eminent 
in kind and distinctive in character. ‘These two 
qualities are always found united in a vigorous lite- 
rature. To be great, it must be original. It must 
breathe a national spirit, reflect the peculiar habits 
and character of a people, aad derive its ennobling 
inspiration from the history, institutions and sce- 
nery of its rative land. This impress of nation- 
ality, however, appears chiefly in one department 
of letters—that embraced under the term belles- 
lettres, or polite literature. Here the peculiar 
glow and coloring of the national mind is imparted. 
Here the feelings and the imagination blend with 
the hues of the picture and unfold the features of 
the national character. 

Under the general term literature, however, many 
valuable works are produced in a country, which 
enlarge its claim to literary preéminence, but still 
exhibit no distinctive marks of nationality, save by 
the title page, which reveals the name and nation 
of the author. These are often standard works of 
permanent and universal value, independent of the 
region which gave them birth—works treating of 
the general rudiments of education and the vari- 
ous departments of human science, having directly 
for their object the practical and the useful, deal- 
ing in facts, principles and doctrines, and demand- 
ing for their production accumulated stores of learn- 
ing, patient research, and deep penetration of mind. 
In a new country, situated as ours, this form of 
literature is generally the first to be developed. 
The necessaries of life must be secured, before its 
delicacies can be enjoyed. The substantial and 
the useful must precede the ornamental. The rub- 
bish must be removed, the foundations laid, the 
frame-work planned, and the massive timbers 
erected, before the delicate hand of the artist can 
impart the finishing charm of beauty to the edifice. 
American works of this class are numerous, and 
of a high degree of excellence. On this point we 
need not be specific. Flattering testimonials from 





abroad are not wanting to support our sense of their 
merits. We need only advert to the fact, that nu- 
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merous works of this description have been repub- 
lished in England and adopted as works of stand- 
ard authority, on the subjects of which they treat.* 

If we are chargeable with any deficiency, it 
must be discovered in another form of literature. 
In the department of belles-lettres, the inventive 
and creative powers of the mind are called more 
directly into exercise. The sentiments, the pas- 
sions, and the glowing imagination combine with 
the energies of reason, to mould and tinge and 
beautify its productions. An endless variety of 
subjects are embraced within the charmed circle of 
polite literature—a classification depending more 
on the outward dress, than the name or nature of 
the object. Countless forms mingle promiscuously 
within the radiant enclosure. Eloquence, history, 
philosophy, morals, religion, romance and poetry, 
each with its clustering progeny. But there pre- 
sides the enchantress, veiled in shadows, or crown- 
ed with light, the spirit of the nation! To this 
quarter we invariably turn, when we speak of a 
national literature. Here, in the midst of much 
to awaken solicitude, we find many causes to sus- 
tain a generous pride. America can point to bright 
names not a few, who have entitled her literature 
to respect and admiration. ‘Through many dis- 
eouragements, unaided and alone, they have made 
their way to eminence, and transmitted their bril- 
liant productions to their country and the world. 
Let not an ungrateful parent refuse to cherish these 
richest offerings of filial affection. 

But, as we have already intimated, our literature 
appears at present under a peculiar aspect—one, 
discouraging indeed, if regarded as a fixed and 
permanent form, but yet tinged with a hue of prom- 
ise, if viewed merely as a state of transition toa 
future and higher result. The patient and pro- 
tracted labors of authorship seem, in a great meas- 
ure, to be suspended. Its efforts are hasty and 
fragmentary. We have gained in quantity, but 
are losing in quality. It is a day of rapid lite- 
rary movements, a day of papers, pamphlets and 
painted periodicals, of cheap publications and re- 
publications. The very mechanical form and 
structure of current literature is an index to its 
character and determines its fate ; reveals careless 
haste in its origin and indicates a transient efflo- 
rescence of existence. That mind, however, is as 
devoid of philosophic acumen as of generous hope, 
which can discover in all this present exhuberance 
naught but the signs of imbecility and hopeless 
declension. It reveals rather the indications of 
strength, but of strength resisted and baffled in its 
efforts; the struggling of a smothered flame; the 
strength of an impeded current, unable to proceed 
in the full column of its waters, and urging its 


* See statements made by Mr. Simms in his letter on 
International Copyright, published in the Messenger, Janu- 
ary 1844. 








accumulated stores through a thousand meagre 
outlets. 

Such being, as we conceive, the present aspect 
of American letters, we can determine their pros- 
pect for the future, only by observing the nature of 
the impediments which resist their course. We 
point out the means of their improvement, when we 
detect existing evils and prescribe the method of 
their removal. These, as we have stated, are a 
remnant or a new modification of the obstructions 
which beset its origin—evils springing up from the 
very soil, identified with the physical circumstan- 
ces of a new country. Between the author and 
the public there is an established law of sympathy. 
A constant interchange of influence extends from 
the one to the other. ‘The same causes which cre- 
ate a public taste and demand for literature, awaken 
the energies of individual genius to furnish the 
adequate supplies. The same evil influences which 
pervert the tastes and habits of a people, lessen the 
motives and encouragements to native authorship. 
Instead, therefore, of seeking out the pale student 
in his retirement and scrutinizing the secret ele- 
ments of his mind as an index to the state of litera- 
ture, we will find a more acceptable and faithful 
criterion in the general features of the national 
character. 

We have been styled a money-loving people— 
a nation of political wranglers. How far these 
features are exclusively American, and whether 
they are accidental and transient blemishes, or in- 
herent and permanent traits of character, we shall 
not pause at present to inquire. Let us be candid 
enough to recognize the likeness, although we feel 
it to be acaricature. The worst form of slander 
is but an exaggeration of the truth—distorting its 
features, altering its relations and causing it to 
convey a false impression, whilst a sufficient ac- 
cordance with facts is maintained to cover with 
plausibility the sting of malice. It cannot be denied, 
nor is the fact to be concealed, that with the mass 
of our people the acquisition of property is the ab- 
sorbing interest, the engrossing pursuit. Nor is it 
surprising that this should be the case. In the 
early period of a country’s growth, the claims of 
physical necessity are the most direct and unjust in 
their operation. In a country such as ours, witha 
vigorous virgin soil and liberal government, equal 
in its protection and ignorant of any privileged class 
of its citizens, there naturally arose a universal 
and eager enterprise in the pursuit of wealth. The 
public mind has not yet escaped from the stimulus of 
this excitement. At the same time a principle and 
a passion, it controls both the mind and the heart. 
All other pursuits sink into subservience to its author- 
ity. All other aspirations crouch beneath its sway. 
Instead of being itself a subordinate good, it becomes 
an ultimate aim. Instead of taxing merely the physi- 
eal energies, the time, and a due degree of mental 
consideration, it enlists the whole being in its ser- 
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vice, and becomes the centre around which all the af- 
fections play ; the circle in which all the thoughts 
revolve. Beyond. this, there is nothing esteemed 
great or worthy of aspiration. The value of every 
other object is determined by its relation to this one 
result. Wealth is the crowning consideration, the 
ruling impulse, an oracle to solve all questions, the 
test of every scheme, the criterion of every enter- 
prise. Hope looks to no higher goal. Here is 
found the reward of all effort, the fruit of all learn- 
ing, the end of all legislation. A nation can boast 
of no greater prosperity than the facilities of acqui- 
ring wealth. Life has no higher prize than the 
pleasure and the pride of dying rich! 

That these remarks have an indiscriminate ap- 
plication we are far from believing. But that they 
describe too faithfully the general state of the 
public mind in our country, we are constrained to 
admit. The blighting effects of such a moral at- 
mosphere on the growth of native literature need 
not be described. ‘That this evil is to be perpetua- 
ted in its present existence, we cannotsuppose. Ex- 
perience is imparting its salutary lessons. ‘The 
movements of life are becoming adjusted. Causes 
are already at work to weaken the sway of Mam- 
mon. An inspiration has gone abroad to break the 
spell of this delusion. Soon it will be discovered 
that “‘ man cannot live by bread alone.” New tastes 
and appetites are forming. ‘The mind and the 
spirit will crave their proper nourishment. And 
enterprising genius will furnish its rich supplies. 

Connected with this evil, indeed, in a great mea- 
sure flowing from it, is the prevalent passion for 
politics, the rage and tumult of party strife. A 
diversity of political views, producing a conflict of 
separate parties, is the unavoidable result of a pop- 
ular government; and so far from being depre- 
cated, while restrained within proper limits, should 
be cherished as the legitimate manifestation of that 
jealous vigilance which secures our interests against 
the artful encroachments of power. But it would 
be absurd to apply any such plausible description 
to the present frantic impulses of party spirit in 
our land. Instead of promising security, it threat- 
ens disaster and ruin. Instead of the sentinel, 
whose quick sense and watchful eye guards the 
citadel of our liberties, it has become the incendi- 
ary, who applies a torch to consume the edifice. 
Under the low conception that wealth is the only 
worthy object of individual enterprise or national 
legislation, there has arisen a struggle for the ap- 
propriation of present advantages—a war of local 
interests and sectional prejudices; whilst in the 
absence of enlarged and elevated views of national 
policy, the cords of union are becoming weaker, 
and the one great, ennobling idea of country is 
fading from the public mind. The tendency of 
this infatuation is such as to awaken the most pain- 
ful solicitude. Its present prevalence and excess 
may be traced, in a great measure, to the reckless 








ambition of interested politicians and the shame- 
less prostitution of a mercenary press. Its effects 
on the peace, order and virtue of society are the 
most disastrous. It extends a withering influence 
over the prospects of literature. ‘The current pas- 
sion of the day, in which all the popular sympa- 
thies unite, it is hailed by impatient aspirants for 
fame, as the promised tide, ‘‘ which taken at the 
flow leads on to fortune.”’ Genius turns from its 
bright visions and hopes. Learning forsakes its 
treasured lore. Even Poetry hangs its silent harp 
on the willows, and all embark on the swelling tide 
and unfurl their sails to the passing breeze of pop- 
ular applause. But in addition to this perversion 
of individual talent, there is a general corruption 
of the public taste arising from the same cause. 
The few leisure moments of the multitude which 
ean be spared from domestic avocations for purpo- 
ses of reflection and reading, are engrossed by the 
stimulating details of the party newspaper, which 
not only causes a misemployment of time, but cre- 
ates a false and vicious appetite, that, loathing the 
wholesome food of literature, longs only for larger 
supplies of the foul garbage on which it feeds—the 
poetry of slang, the romance of defamation! But 
a greater evil still remains to be mentioned. The 
direct tendency of present ferments is to destroy 
all true patriotism, and thus annihilate the very 
soul and life of a national literature. That high 
devotion which hallows the single and mighty form 
of our common country, is dissipated in the wrang- 
lings of party strife. The spell is broken, the in- 
spiration gone. ‘The events of its history, the 
exploits of its heroes fade from the public memory. 
Its natural scenery, divested of those associations 
which endear the features of a native land, mirrors 
no image of beauty or grandeur to kindle the imag- 
ination and inflame the heart of a degenerate and 
divided people. But a hope arises that this evil is 
beginning to effect itsown cure. Its violent man- 
ifestation seems to awaken the apprehension of 
thoughtful and virtuous minds. Remembering that 
there is one object, which rises in importance 
above all the questions of party strife, and that there 
is a foe more terrible in its ravages than the en- 
croachments of a foreign enemy, or the misrule of 
any administration, let all such combine their exam- 
ple and effort, with the conservative influences 
already operating—the dissemination of knowledge 
and the diffusion of virtue and piety in the land— 
to hush the elements of discord, to compose the 
feverish impulses of society, to remove narrow 
prejudices and inculcate enlarged and liberal views, 
to promote a spirit of mutual concession and united 
patriotism, and teach to a reckless people this wisest 
lesson of national policy, that the interest of each 
separate part is found in the union and harmony of 
the whole system. 

But we turn from these evils, which exist in the 
prevalent tastes and habits of our people, to con- 
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sider one, more direct and fatal in its influence; 
for the existence of which, we, as a nation, are 
chargeable only on the score of permission and con- 
nivance: although there is a class of our citizens 
implicated in the guilt of a more positive agency. 
I refer to the inundation of our land by the litera- 
ture of England, which finds a ready access through 
the channel of a common language that unites the 
two countries. It is this identity of language 
which renders our condition one of such peculiar 
exposure to the depressing influence of foreign 
competition. That the domestic productions of a 
new country may be impeded by the abundant 
transportation of cheaper and better articles of the 
same commodity, furnished with greater facilities 
in an older country, is a doctrine in politics, the 
truth and application of which, a large body of 
our citizens seem clearly to perceive. But in 
this material age there is a general want of per- 
ception, that the same rule of commerce applies 
to the article of literature. This, however, is not 
our complaint. It is not that, under the most lib- 
eral system of free trade, an unrestricted com- 
merce in literature is maintained with the mother 
country ; that English works are admitted to our 
shores free of duty, and purchased at a price, in- 
creased only by the legitimate cost of transporta- 
tion. Were this the case, we would have no right 
to murmur; nor_would native literature droop under 
a competition thus admitted. But instead of an 
open and unrestricted commerce, lawfully conducted, 
we have to complain of a systematic piracy in lit- 
erature, carried on by an enterprising class of our 
citizens, who, as disregardful of our own interests 
as they are of the rights of others, are sanctioned 
by the silence of government, and connived at, nay, 
patronized by the mass of our people, who unscru- 
pulously devour the ready supplies, thus furnished, 
of an article morally, if not legally, contraband. 
No milder definition can be given of the present sys- 
tem of republication as conducted in our country, 
without the sanction, and in defiance of the rights 
of the foreign author. Contraband cloth would 
not lose its illegal character by passing through the 
hands of a tailor, who converted it into articles of 
dress before it was offered to the public. The 
change which a book receives in passing through 
the hands of an American publisher, the material 
form given it and the mechanical labor bestowed 
on it in the process of republication, do not alter 
the character of the traffic. That which gives it 
the claim and character of a book,—the thought, 
the intelligence, the living soul which animates the 
outward form and imparts all its value and excel- 
lence—is the production and the property of a 
foreign mind, is wrested from its rightful owner 
and wrongfully appropriated. ‘The only ground on 
which the justice of this course can be maintained, 
is a denial of the right of an author in his own pro- 
ductions. We accordingly find this ground has 





been assumed by those who have appeared in de- 
fence of the present practice. And the proposition 
has been boldly, ably, and even elegantly main- 
tained, that the claim of an author to remuneration 
for his work, is altogether visionary ; that thought, 
like air and light and other elements, is unrestricted 
by individual possession ; diffusive and universal in 
its nature; the property “ both of the just and the 
unjust ;” and that any legal title an author may 
receive from his own nation in the form of copy- 
right, does not recognise a just claim to reward ; 
but merely authorises the bestowment of a bounty, 
gratuitously awarded from motives of kindness 
and for the purpose of affording encouragement to 
Genius! Miserable subterfuge! Lamentable per- 
version of taste and talent! thus to adopt and dig- 
nify, by arraying in a classic dress, the vulgar pre- 
judices of stupid ignorance, which can conceive of 
no labor but that of the body, which looks with envy 
on those who work mentally, who day and night 
strain the mightier energies of the inner man in 
unremitting and unrequited toil, living, if not “ by 
the sweat of the brow,” at least by its drearier 
curse of paleness—as a race of unproductive idlers 
in life, elevated by some blind partiality of fortune 
above the necessity of meriting what they enjoy ; 
and which grudgingly ekes out a pittance of re- 
muneration for the professional services of learning 
and genius, as a legalized injustice, or a reluctant 
charity. 

But the injury inflicted by this system on native 
literature surpasses even its injustice to the foreign 
author. The cause of American letters has long 
suffered under the depressing influence of evils thus 
introduced. These have recently been multiplied 
by the discovery of a cheaper mode of publication. 
To this fact is to be attributed that peculiarity 
in the present aspect of our literature, which has 
been noticed—its loose, ephemeral and fragmentary 
character. But a blind wonder has been expressed 
at the suggestion, that the rapid multiplication of 
foreign works in our land should exert an unfavora- 
ble influence on the native author. Is not the same 
medium of publication open to him? it has been 
asked. Will there not be the same public taste 
and demand for his productions, provided they be 
of equal merit? Nay, is it not the tendency of the 
present movement to create a greater demand for 
native literature, by diffusing knowledge and form- 
ing a literary taste among our people ! These ques- 
tions, however, are premature and misplaced, unless 
there be a certain promise that the flood-gates of 
foreign supplies shall, at some future period, be 
closed. In the meantime, it may be questioned, 
whether the knowledge thus diffused is such as 
really to improve our people, and whether the taste, 
thus formed, will be such as to appreciate and pre- 
fer our own literature. ‘The present fashionable 
rage is for a foreign article. And the supplies, 
thus furnished, encourage the caprice and perpetu- 
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ate the fashion. The domestic article, although of 
superior quality, is in danger of rejection at the 
present tribunal of public taste. But the native 
author labors under a still greater disadvantage 
with the publisher, who opens for him a door of 
access to the public. His present system of ope- 
rations demand for its success the most obsequioas 
compliance with the prevalent taste, and the most 
rigid parsimony in procuring the necessary mate- 
rials for supply. In both these respects the foreign 
production has preéminently the advantage, being 
generally more acceptable to the public, and attain- 
able to the publisher free of cost. As an una- 
voidable result, the native author must retire dis- 
heartened from the field, unless we suppose him to 
be so strangely constituted, that his genius can act 
without the stimulus of hope, and his body live 
without the nourishment of food! The question at 
stake, in this controversy, has assumed such a por- 
tentous aspect at present, that, in sober language, 
it may be said to involve in its decision the exis- 
tence or the forfeiture of an independent national 
literature. And is this the age—is ours the land 
in which such an alternative shall be met with the 
composure of indifference, or the artful evasions of 
a narrow sophistry? Is a distinctive national lite- 
rature an article of questionable value? Is it a mat- 
ter of no moment from what quarter we derive our 
supplies, whether they be of foreign or native pro- 
duction? Is there nothing here that exerts an in- 
fluence on national prosperity and utters an appeal 
to national pride? Shall we contentedly boast 
of our physical resources, our liberal government, 
our internal improvements and our flourishing natu- 
ral productions, and yet witness, without a sense of 
shame, the absence of native literature, and suffer, 
without an apprehension of danger, the enthrone- 
ment of English mind over the thoughts and affec- 
tions of our people? Vain, then, is our boasted 
freedom! Foolishly have we triumphed in a strug- 
gle for national independence! Let this intellectual 
ascendency be maintained from abroad, and the 
language once applied to another nation may, with 
a slight variation of sense—(how slight, futurity 
will disclose)—-be spoken of us, 


“The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain !” 


The remedy for this evil need not be specified. 
It is one, which a faithful regard to our own inter- 
ests, as well as an honest acknowledgment of the 
rights of others, demands our national authorities 
speedily to apply. In the act of extending justice 
to the foreign writer, we will not only remove a 
reproach from our character, but reap an abundant 
reward in the rich fruits and attendant blessings of 
a vigorous native literature. 

After viewing these impediments, which retard 


the progress of American letters, we will specify 
some direct and positive agencies, the operation of 
which is calculated to promote their improvement. 
First and prominently would we designate the 
agency of independent and ably conducted literary 
journals and reviews, as most important and bene- 
ficial to the cause of native literature. Let not 
the remark be denounced as paradoxical, because 
uttered at a time when the land is flooded by a 
superabundance of literary periodicals of all forms 
and varieties, the direct influence of which is sup- 
posed to be far from beneficial. ‘Their present ex- 
uberance and number should not be viewed, how- 
ever, as a fruitless dissipation of energy. ‘They 
exhibit the efflorescence of a spring-time in litera- 
ture. The clustering abundance of bloom reveals 
a richer promise of fruit, even when much must 
perish and pass away to afford space for its growth 
and maturity. Nor wholly vain, though frail and 
brief, is their existence. Opening their transient 
beauties to the sky, shedding their odors on the 
passing wind, they yield ere they vanish, a prolific 
farina to the few, which, at length, develop the 
sparser fruit in its fullness and perfection. Perma- 
nent literary journals are appearing prominently 
amid the multitude, and asserting no dqubtful claims 
to a high degree of excellence. To eis we look 
as the fountains of a pure and salutary influence on 
American letters. In themselves a most valuable 
form of literature, they are a theatre for the exer- 
cise and training of native genius ; while they form 
and erect a standard of literary taste. Their influ- 
ence is especially demanded to break the spell of a 
blind habit of reverence for foreign productions, and 
by an independent tone of criticism, to teach our 
people to appreciate with a just taste and cherish 
with a becoming pride the, as yet, too unfashionable 
merits of native literature. 

We conclude these observations on the present 
state of American letters, by adverting to a high 
and peculiar influence, in the operation of which 
we place the hope of their preéminence and per- 
fection—the pure pervading spirit of the Christian 
Religion. The time has passed when the sublime 
faith of the Gospel can be viewed as the unimpos- 
ing peculiarity of an illiterate sect. From the 
star-lit manger of Bethlehem, when the birth of its 
incarnate author was hailed by the song of angels 
and the adoration of Eastern sages, it has ad- 
vanced through persecution, triumphed over oppo- 
sing creeds, scattered the gifts of Heaven in its 
train and exhibited the energies of divinity in its 
march, until, at length, arrayed in the proper ma- 
jesty of truth, contempt is overawed and unbelief 
is silenced. ‘Conquered learning surrenders its 
brilliant armor, which now gleams in defence of 
the cause it once assailed. Science, though called 
up from its dark retreats and bribed to pronounce 
its adverse prophecies, yet true to an inspiration 





which it cannot resist, Baalim-like, exchanges its 
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maledictions for blessings and utters aloud its ac- 


cording testimony to the world. The acquiescent 
reason of man bows before the truth and majesty 
of the Christian faith; and genius itself unfolds 
its eagle wing beneath the sunlight of its revela- 
tions. 

That literature which disowns all sympathy with 
the spirit and all subjection to the authority of Chris- 
tianity, is false to every end for which intellect and 
language were bestowed on man—pollutes the foun- 
tains of human enjoyment, disturbs the order of 
society, breaks in upon the harmonies of the uni- 
verse, revolts against the majesty of Heaven, and 
sports with the immortal interests of mankind. 
But, irrespective of its moral bearings, it is at the 
same time false to its highest intellectual dignity 
and forsakes the source of its most ennobling in- 
spiration. The mental vision depends much for 
the clearness and power of its perceptions on the 
moral atmosphere by which itis environed. Under 
the pure and genial element of piety, the ties of 
nature, the sympathies of human life, the senti- 
ments, affections and high aspirations of the soul 
spring up in their most vigorous growth and shine 
in their most radiant forms. The flowers and fruits 
of literature are blasted—its gushing fountains are 
congealed in that bleak and dismal region, where 
Infidelity scowls in defiance at its doom. Grecian 
Mythology, in all the pomp and pageantry of its 
visions, kindled no such aspirations, awakened no 
such hopes, diffused over human life no such beau- 
teous charm or thrilling interest, and opened over 
the grave of mortality the triumphant glory of no 
such exalted prospect, as have become our inheri- 
tance, under the pure and spiritual dominion of the 
Christian faith. Literature finds the fire of its 
noblest inspiration glowing upon the altar of Chris- 
tianity. Here let American genius bow and receive 
not only a purifying, but an invigorating influence ! 
Here it will feel not alone the quickening touch of 
that single inspiration, which unsealed the purged 
lips of the prophet—an inspiration the same where- 
ever that altar burns under Heaven. But, encir- 
cling that awful shrine, as it stands on American 
soil, and blending in harmony with its high inspi- 
ration, it meets the accordant and peculiar genius 
of our history, scenery, institutions and government. 
American literature finds not only its preéminence, 
but its originality, its native independence, its dis- 
tinctively American character, when sustained and 
animated by thisinfluence. The spirit of our coun- 
try and the spirit of Christianity are linked in close 
kindred and fellowship. Twin cherubim, they stand 
face to face, with outstretched and embracing wings, 
hovering over the same ark, which holds alike the 
memorials of our history, the trophies of our heroes, 
the record of our laws, and the revelations of our 
faith! Freedom, the pure daughter of Faith,—bright 
emanation of that book which, teaching man his des- 
tiny hereafter and his individual responsibility here, 





makes known the true dignity of his nature—came 
with the first “ freedmen of truth,” who settled on 
our shores, and saw her fair image reflected in the 
wild and wondrous scenery of her new-found home : 
A land polluted by no breath of despotism, dar- 
kened by the shadow of no base mythology, over 
which presided alone the Great Spirit—* the un- 
known God” of the Indian, who stood revealed to 
the faith of his more enlightened worshippers amid 
the primeval majesty of his mighty works. The 
same high and pure spirit which then 


‘** Shook the depths of the forest gloom 
With its hymns of lofty praise,” 


blended with the struggles of our revolution, pro- 
duced and moulded that mode] of American hero- 
ism—a model for the world,—the immortal Wash- 
ington, impressed itself upon our institutions and 
government. And it still lives, hallowing by its 
presence, the beauties and wonders of our natural 
scenery—is imaged in our streams and throned 
upon our mountains. Let it be enthroned in the 
hearts of our people! Let its unstained image shine 
in our literature ! 
W.C. S. 


Virginia. 





LAYS OF COURAGE, 


BY THE STRANGER, 
II. 


SPIRIT SEARCHINGS. 


There is that in man implanted, 
That cannot be crushed to earth! 

If he stands erect, undaunted, 
Heaven will own his kindred birth. 

The soul must act that would aspire 
To the lofty and sublime; 

Quench the flame of brute desire, 
Yield to dust the toys of time; 

With a gaze still reaching onward, 
With indomitable will, 

Soaring like the eagle sunward, 
Thirsting for the god-like still. 

Ardent longings, inward burning, 
For a higher, holier sphere ; 

Spirit unto spirit turning, 
From the clayey converse here, 

Thoughts the poet cannot number, 
A celestial shining band, 

When man’s sordid passions slumber, 
Lead him to the better land. 

And those thoughts can ne'er be spoken, 
In the language of our clime, 

Till the spell of dust is broken; 
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Closed are the lips divine, 
But their knowledge comes to bless us, 
If our hearts, our lives are pure ; 
Teaching, when earth’s ills distress us, 
How to conquer, how endure: 
And their seraph voices call us, 
Upward with resistless power, 
When sad thoughts with sorrow pall us, 
In the heart’s desponding hour ; 
When the hopes, light hours created, 
Hopes of love and hopes of fame, 
Pass like flowers, winter fated, 
To a grave without a name ; 
When we feel that all is fleeting, 
Cherished good, and friends decay, 
Speak they of a blessed meeting, 
Of a brighter, purer day. 
Ever guarding, ever leading, 
Oft they whisper, “ courage mortal,” 
Pointing, as a friend beseeching, 
Upward to the heavenly portal, 
Strength’ning us when faint and weary, 
Naught on earth hath power to save ; 
Cheering us when shadows dreary, 
Wake dark dreamings of the grave, 
Clearing from our clouded vision, 
Much of darkness, much of fear, 
Giving glimpses of Elysian, 
To the weeping wanderer here. 
Blessed teachers, guides celestial, 
Winged messengers of love, 
From the grov’ling and terrestrial, 
Bid us nobly mount above ; 
Turn ye then on heaven-strong pinions, 
Soar aloft to spirit land, 
In those pure, those blest dominions, 
Wait a happy brother band; 
They will welcome thy returning, 
Kill for thee the fatted kid, 
And with hearts of love bright burning, 
To the feast the bridegroom bid. 
Oh, that feast cloys not nor endeth, 
Where life’s waters ever roll ; 
Soul, with soul, rejoicing blendeth, 
Feast of love, feast of the soul. 


Ul. 
STRIVE AND FAINT NOT. 


Man is not a fix’d creation 
In the constellation, mind, 

Nor moves he in base vacillation 
Sphere-like circling, still confined, 

But without a shackle, binding 
Natures fetterless and free, 


Vout. XI—51 





For will’d ends, plan’d means combining, 
Base or noble he may be; 

Noble, though in rags he moveth, 
*Mid the titled things of earth, 

If by toil a soul he proveth 
Worthy its celestial birth ; 

Base, though he be kingly stated, 
Crowned with earth’s best diadem, 

If with such his soul unsated 
Seeketh not a brighter gem. 

There may be in each man’s story, 
Who fulfills his destined lot, 

Acts that outshine Cesar’s glory, 
Glow when empires are forgot ; 
There are deeds the poor man offers, 

As a tribute to life’s God, 

That shall live when kingly scoffers, 
Keep their court beneath the sod ; 
There are hearts, worn and distressed, 

Braving manfully earth’s strife, 
That shall list to “ come ye blessed,” 
From the sovereign lips of life. 
Oh, ye poor despised, forsaken, 
Ye shall be hereafter kings, 
If ye meet, firm and unshaken, 
All the tests the present brings. 
What though man on earth contemns thee, 
Saints thy brothers are above, 
And of kings the king commends thee 
To their ever watchful love. 
Every ill thou’rt now enduring, 
Adds another shining ray 
To the bliss thou art securing, 
When life breaks the bonds of clay. 
Oh! if amid the hosts of glory, 
There’s a star transcendent bright, 
Tis the soul with battling hoary, 
Summoned from time's bloody fight ; 
*Tis the soldier, who, in dying, 
Yields his sword to heaven alone, 
To the latest ill defying, 
For the faith, the rest, the throne. 
*Tis a bruised and bleeding brother, 
By his fellow kindred spurred, 
Who to him, above all other, 
Weary, heavy laden, turned ; 
Strive ye then, sleep not an hour, 
*Till thy conquering race is done, 
Summon every latent power, 
Struggle till the field is won. 
If death’s warrant finds thee striving, 
Warring ye are stricken down, 
There shall rise, the grave surviving, 
O’er thy brow the victor’s crown ; 
Strive, and when time’s march is over, 
When the sum of life is told, 
In the ranks of God, Jehovah, 
With the blest ye’ll be enrolled. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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SLIGHT CAUSES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
(Translated fer the Southern Literary Messenger.) 


BY J. D. M’PHERSON. 


This translation was prepared forthe Messenger. Since 
it was finished I have been informed that a version of the 
same tale has appeared in one of our Monthlies. If so, I 
but afford the reader another view, though a dim one, of 
the untranslatable style of the inimitable story writer, Hein 
rich Zschokke.—[ Translator. 


It has passed into an axiom, that “ what man 
wills, he can do.” Each day, however, teaches 
us that “ what man wills, he must do ;” and what 
he wills is the effect of precedent causes which 
determine his destiny. It is indeed true, that tal- 
ents and amiable qualities do much; but blind 
chance still mdre. And these talents, these amia- 
ble qualities, what are they but the gifts of unbi- 
assed fortune ? 

I know no history more singular than that of the 
late Count Roderick Von W., who raised himself 
from a baker's boy to the highest dignities of his 
country, and died Prime Minister. Raised him- 
self! The expression is too strong. Contrary to 
his own expectation, and even his own will, he 
was raised. He himself used to recount to us his 
adventures ; but they were so insignificant in them- 
selves, that they owed their greatest interest, per- 
haps, to the naiveté with which he related them. 
I will, however, recount here such of them as I 
can recollect, convinced that to some, and, most of 
all, to myself, they will afford an hour’s amuse- 
ment; or, at least, recall some of the happy mo- 
ments which I spent in the instructive company of 
that amiable old man. 





THE BAKERY. 


It is well known that Roderick was of low ori- 
gin. His father was a custom-house officer in a 
little frontier town, of small fortune, but much 
knowledge and intelligence. Although he spoke 
several languages, drew well and played the flute 
with skill, yet he never got beyond the custom- 
house. And why? Fortune favored him not. 
While yet a young man, he had lightly taken part 
in a silly scrape. All the others engaged in it, 
escaped by the aid of money, family, and influence, 
from the evil consequences ; but he having nothing, 
became the scape-goat for the rest, and passed ten 
years in prison. After the expiration of his time, 
he left his native country where he was disgraced, 
wandered a long time abroad, at length broke a leg, 
became a copyist on a pinching stipend, and finally, 





by the grace of friends, on whom he was a burden, 
received a situation in the custom-house. Here 
he married a poor girl and became the father of 
our Roderick. 

He gave the child an excellent education, in- 
structing him himself, for he wished to make some- 
thing out of him. Roderick had excellent talents, 
and bade fair to realize his father’s hopes ; but just 
when he was ready to enter the University, he found 
he had neither money nor patron. The old man 
pined over the disappointment and died: his wife 
had preceded him seven years before to everlasting 
bliss. 

At the age of twenty Roderick stood alone. 
The property of the deceased scarce sufficed to 
pay his debts; but from some charitable souls 
Roderick received money enough to take him away 
from the town; and he left it, for he was no Jon- 
ger wanted there. He sought another village, 
where dwelt his father’s sister, a widow, and sup- 
ported her old age by the sale of matches, tinder, 
flints, paper, pens, &c. Roderick met the sister 
of his father, and apprised her of the death of her 
brother and the poverty of hernephew. The good 
old woman was deeply moved; she embraced her 
nephew, and promised to provide for him. 

And she honestly kept her word. She received 
him into her house, and filled the place of a mother. 
But some reforms in him she thought were neces- 
sary. “Thou hast no money,” said she, “nor 
have I. Think, then, no more of the University. 
That's well enough for rich people. Thy father 
had too much wit for his station; and that was one 
of the main causes of his ill fortune. He sought 
the great and Jost the small. He threw away the 
penny, to play with dollars; and so remained always 
poor. His wishes were never in his place, and 
where his wishes were he could never get. That 
was his fault! God keep him! I tell thee what, 
Roderick, be a good boy and lay aside thy books, 
which only ruin the head. I cannot pay for thy 
schooling, and so thou shalt be a baker's boy. I 
have already spoken to Master Birnenstiel; next 
week he will take thee. I will give thee half a 
dozen shirts and a Sunday coat. In three years 
thou wilt be a journeyman, and then thou art thy 
own master. Labor has a golden svil, and the 
baker never wants for bread.” Roderick had noth- 
ing to say against this arrangement, fur he could 
make no better for himself. But Cicero and Xeno- 
phon were too dear to him: he took them to the 
baker’s, and when he had no meal bags to carry, 
and no dough to knead, and his mistress no errand 
to run, he learned an ode of Horace by heart. 





THE DOUGH-TROUGH. 


Master Birnenstiel and his wife were a quarrel- 
some pair, and between them heated Roderick more 
than a blazing oven. But they hada lovely daugh- 
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ter, whospake comfort to the good youth. Gretchen 
was in her nineteenth year, and against the faults 
of a maiden of that age, Roderick had nothing to 
say; but bore them with Christian patience. But 
the heaviest of Gretchen's faults was that she car- 
ried her chin too high, and would rather look at a 
Prince than a baker’s boy, even if the latter were 
the handsomest. 

And in fact she had found a Prince—and a crown 
Prince into the bargain,—who, as Major of adragoon 
regiment, was stationed with the garrison in the 
village. Here the young priacely Major was to 
be taught the science of war; but unfortunately 
in the little garrison town there was nothing to 
conquer, but the—hearts of the fair. Against 
these, then, the Prince had waged active war, and 
Gretchen appeared to him one of the most formi- 
dable adversaries against whom he had ever prac- 
tised the mysteries of strategy and tactics. In 
this game our poor Roderick naturally played a 
sorrowful part. He carried alternately meal-bags 
and love-leiters. The Prince had evidently studied 
Vauban to advantage. The siege went on pros- 
perously. Gretchen determined to capitulate. And 
no woader! A Prince to a baker’s daughter, is not 
an angel, but an archangel. 

Had Master Birnenstiel indeed suspected the 
affair, it would have gone ill with the rosy cheeks 
and coral lips of his pretty daughter ; and the meal 
and letter-carrier would have left the house with- 
out a blessing. But so it was, Master Birnenstiel 
thought of nothing less than that a Prince, without 
making any inquiries as to family or descent, had 
such honest intention to take the place of a son- 
in-law. But this admirable plan entirely mis- 
carried, through unforeseen circumstances ; and it 
was this adventure that caused Roderick to aban- 
don the mystery of baking bread and pies. 

One evening, the Prince, in citizens clothes, took 
his way to the baker’s house to see Gretchen. 
For good reasons Gretchen was standing before 
the door to—look at the stars. Although the 
Prince this time wore no stars, yet she looked at 
him; and how could ske help it, when he stood 
close beside her? Lest others also should see, they 
went into the dark passage, and then hearing 
Mother Birnenstiel on the stars, they both slipped 
back into the baking-room, where Roderick, having 
made up the dough, was reading Hemer by the 
aid of adim lamp. Before he could look round, 
Gretchen jerked the old Greek out of his hand, 
and pushed him from the room, with the meaning 
words, “ Tell us if any one comes.” 

While Roderick faithfully acted the sentinel 
without, Prince Xaver pictured to his saint the 
sufferings of a loving heart. Gretchen, who also 
had read romance,.listened with emotion, without 


to live with her, with her he would die. “In yon- 
der world,” said he, “ rank is unknown, love alone 
exists.” It is not known how he had learnt this, 
for he certainly had never been there. Gretchen, 
however, fondly believed him. A Prince, thought 
she,mustknow. They swore eternaltrath. “And 
what,” sighed Gretchen, “if we are betrayed.” 

“ Then,” cried Xaver, “ we will fly to the stream, 
our erystal grave, I clasp thee in my arms”—so 
said, so daune—* give thee the last, last kiss ;” and 
with these words, no longer repulsed, he pressed 
his first kisses upon her soft cheeks—Gretchen 
wept tears of sorrow and joy—“and sink with 
thee, O Gretchen, into death.” 

With these words, in truth, he sank with her 
into the broad dough-trough, which, in the faint 
light, he took perhaps fur a sofa. The lovers lost 
their balance—not an unusual thing—and with lips 
still joined in sweet union, went head and neck 
into the fresh, soft dough, which Roderick had pre- 
pared with so much pains. 

Nothing more chilling could have fallen upon 
the enraptured pair. The glow of love vanished 
in an instant. Each sought to escape first, and 
in the scramble kneaded the other still deeper into 
the batter, for their situation was as dangerous as 
it was helpless. At last, shaken by the powerful 
struggle, the unholy trough tumbled to the ground, 
with a crash that shook the whole house. 


Roderick heard it, and at the same time the 
suppressed murmurs of the unfortunate lovers. He 
sprang into the room and gazed, with amazement, 
on the strange figures, whose lower extremities 
alone betrayed humanity. Gretchen was busy 
with both hands first to give her mouth air, and 
then to free her demure and beplastered eyes. 
The Prince had seized Homer and was industri- 
ously scraping his face ; while the scattered meal 
was rising in a thick white cloud. In the midst of 
all, they heard Master Birnenstiel, like Jupiter 
with his thunderbolts, rushing down the stairs. 
Roderick, to save the Prince and his beloved, had 
the presence of mind to hasten to meet him, and 
seizing him by the arm, dragged him into the street, 
crying with unfeigned terror, “ Fly, fly from the 
house.” 
“What for?” asked Birnenstiel. 


“ An earthquake, an earthquake,” shrieked Rode- 
rick. 

The Baker was, with all his roughness, a God- 
fearing man, and had long prophesied the destruc- 
tion of the city on account of its sins. In: his 
panic he really believed the earth was trembling 
beneath his feet, and he besought Roderick to res- 
cue his wife and daughter. As Roderick rushed 
again into the house, the beplastered Prince sprang 


concealing the uneasiness which the high rank of |'0 meet him, and drew him out the back door into 


her lover inspired. He, however, swore with 


the street. 





tears in his eyes, that if envious fate forbade him 


“* What do you want ?” asked Roderick. 
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“Help me to get this dough off. If any one 
sees me, I shall be the jest of the whole town.” 





THE STAR OF FORTUNE RISES. 


While Mr. Birnenstiel in prayer awaited the 
destruction of Gomorrah, and his daughter was 
releasing her imprisoned members, Roderick was 
busy with the Prince. When the latter at length 
could breathe freely, he thanked his rescuer, and 
praised his ready invention, in casting the mishap 
upon the earthquake. 

“Ah,” sighed Roderick, “if your Highness had 
half but so lucky a thought to save me from the 
claws of my master! For he will pay me back my 
earthquake with a vengeance. Ah! and you've 
ruined my Homer, too, forever.” 

‘* Homer!” said Xaver, who had the book in 
his hand, looking with astonishment at the baker’s 
boy, who, though under the same roof with a pretty 
girl, preferred the company of the old Greek. 
This gave rise to many questions. Roderick re- 
lated his brief history, which so pleased the kind- 
hearted and grateful Prince, that he determined to 
rescue the genius of the lad from obscurity. 

“Let your master alone, Roderick,” said he, 
“and trouble yourself no more about him or 
Gretchen either: she'll easily fib herself out of 
the scrape. I will fulfil your wishes, and send you 
to the University. Here is money; clothe your- 
self better. Go home, inform your master of your 
intentions, but be silent about what has happened. 
Come to me to-morrow after dusk, and tell no one 
who it is that aids you.” 

Roderick fell at the feet of the Prince, and then 
hastened to his aunt to relate his good fortune. On 
the following morning he sent her to Master Bir- 
nenstiel to say, that having upset the dough-trough 
by accident, he would not return for fear of the 
consequences. 

Affairs were soon put in trim. The good aunt 
arranged her nephew's wardrobe, enjoined him to 
study divinity, and dismissed him to the Univer- 
sity. Roderick departed in tears. He had be- 
come sincerely attached to the good old woman, 
during the year of his wearisome apprenticeship ; 
and while he loved her as a second mother, he had 
become so dear to her, that she was not only re- 
conciled to his books, but on his birth-day each 
year, sent him a dollar, wrapped in gold paper, to 
add to his stock. 





THE LEG OF MUTTON. 


Roderick, even at the University, obeyed his 
aunt in all things except in studying divinity. He 
‘chose the law. For three years the Prince hono- 
rably forwarded his annual allowance, and when 
at the commencement of the fourth his Highness 
set out upon a foreign tour, he transmitted the last 








sum, and promised, after his return from England, 
France and Italy, again to seek him out. Rode- 
rick resumed his studies with double diligence ; and 
when the course was finished, wrote to his aunt 
for her advice upon the momentous question— 
where should he exercise his profession. The 
answer was in a strange hand; and besonght him, 
if he would see the good old woman again in life, 
to hasten to her sick bed, where she anxiously ex- 
pected him. Roderick hastily packed his little 
property, more papers than clothes, in his chest, 
took extra-post, and departed without even taking 
leave of his classmates. One only accompanied 
him one stage, the young Baron Heuwen, who 
highly esteemed him. Heuwen himself was a 
young man of rare parts, honest nature, brilliant 
talents, and various knowledge; and though quick, 
fiery, and with means to bear him through every 
folly, yet never falling into excesses. 

* Do you know what we have sworn, Roderick,” 
said Heuwen, at parting, “to be friends for life, 
and never to desert each other ?” 

“T do know it, Heuwen.” 

* Well, then, keep the vow. And when you 
stand in need of my influence or purse, blush not 
to ask it; I will share all with you.” 

They embraced with tears and parted, renewing 
their vows. Many a youth of noble purposes forms 
such engagements, but they resemble too much 
the treaties of eternal amity formed by diploma- 
tists. With other times, come other men; with 
other connexions, other interests.* 

But Roderick rejoiced in the attachment of his 
friend, and regarded his declarations as the surest 
resource against the storms of life. Reflections 
on Heuwen's friendship and his aunt’s dying bed 
so occupied him, that he thought not of eating or 
drinking, but travelled the whole night, sleeping 
and dreaming as well as possible in the coach, and 
at noon on the following day, drew up at the tavern 
of a small market town, but two stages from his 
destination. Here, however, the seducing savor 
from the busy kitchen overpowered his melancholy ; 
and while the table was preparing for him, a stran- 
ger entered the room. It was Master Birnenstiel. 

“ Well met, Master! whitherward now?” cried 
Roderick. 

The baker hardly knew his former apprentice, 
for he had not seen him since the great earthquake. 
He approached the young man with many a bow 
and smirk, informed him of the death of his aunt, 
condoled with him in the most approved style, and 
endeavored to comfort him with the reflection, that 
man passeth away like grass, and that the good 
woman had left him sole heir. She was buried the 
day before. 

This intelligence so overcame the good Rode- 
tick, that scarce answering the baker, he turned 

*The story of the rich and noble Henwen forms the 
sequel and contrast to that of the baker’s boy.— Trans. 
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his back upon him and staggered from the house, 
to be alone in the open air. Since his father’s 
death, the kind old aunt had been all to him: she 
had loved him as a mother; and now, without a 


parent or a relative, he stood in the wide world |. 


alone. 

When the host called him to dinner, Birnenstiel 
was no longer there. Roderick’s grief had as yet 
found no tears. He was glad to be alone. He 
would gladly have abandoned himself to his feel- 
ings, had not his stomach very unseasonably in- 
sisted upon its undeniable rights. 


At the first spoonful of soup his eyes filled ; but 
when the host brought in a leg of mutton done in 
brown sauce, just as his lost relative had dressed 
it when they last sat down together, on the eve of 
his departure, Roderick burst into a stream of 
tears. He drew the viand to him, carved it with 
silent sorrow, and ate with appetite and anguish. 

** Blessed mother,” cried he sobbing, as he sat 
alone and put one bit after another in quick suc- 
cession into his mouth, “ While thou soarest 
above the stars, I wander alone under heaven ; but 
if it be allowed to good spirits to look down upon 
the affairs of earth, | am not yet forgotten by thee. 
Look down upon me, blessed spirit; on me, the 
desolate.” 

With these words he severed another fat morsel, 
which stopped his voice but not his grief. 

When at length the leg, so rich in recollections, 
was almost consumed in the fulness of melancholy, 
Roderick’s fancy took a higher range. Raising 
his tearful eyes, and in his left hand the well-picked 
bone towards heaven, or rather towards the ceil- 
ing, he sighed, “* Ah, take me to thyself above! 
what shall | do alone here below? Where is there 
a heart that yet beats for me?” 

The pious Roderick believed that his soliloquy 
was unheard by all, except, perhaps, the spirit of 
his blessed aunt: he had not observed that he sat 
by a half-open door, where a pretty girl, four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, stood awhile curiously, 
in equal admiration of his tender grief and pow- 
erful appetite, and at length, unable to restrain her 
laughter at the strange spectacle, hastily disap- 
peared. 

“‘Oh! my good Lord Councillor,” cried she to a 
stout gentleman coming slowly up the steps, “] 
beg you, for Heaven sake, just go into the big room. 


There sits an angelic young gentleman, devouring 
a leg of mutton, and at the same time almost cry- 
In my whole life, 


ing his eyes out of his head. 
never did I see a man, out of pure grief, eat such 
an enormous quantity of meat in so short a time. 
Go, my dear sir, do go comfort him.” And she 
pushed him,“in spite of his resistance, into the 
room, while he more than once bade her, “ don’t 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 


The young Countess seemed only to desire a 

proper opportunity to observe the angelic young 

man closely ; for she likewise went into the room, 

although the daughter of a Privy Councillor called 

after her a dozen times. 

Roderick, at the sight of the strangers, re- 

pressed his grief and was about to leave the room, 

when the young Countess bade him very politely 

not to disturb himself. He looked at her and for- 

got his purpose. The Councillor now entered into 

a conversation with him, which commenced with 

the weather and ended with a full recital of Rode- 

rick’s history—for he could not conceal his swol- 

len eyes, and there, too, lay the leg of mutton still 

upon the plate, a mute witness of his sorrow. 

* You must divert your mind,” said the digni- 

tary, “I feel an interest in your circumstances. 

You are just from the University, and without any 
support. I offer you a place in my house tempo- 
rarily, and a secretaryship, which is at my dispo- 
sal, in the chancery office. We must, however, 
become better acquainted. I am passing the 
autumn in the country. You will accompany me, 
and then follow me to court. Does the plan please 
you?” 

Roderick heard the offer with joyful surprise. 
He looked gratefully at the Councillor, and then 
cast a side glance upon the young Countess, whose 
eyes were riveted upon his lips, to catch his assent 
before it was spoken. How could he hesitate. 
He accepted the offer, and the more readily that 
the Baron’s estate lay but a few leagues from the 
village in which he was to seek the inheritance of 
his aunt and—nothing more. 

Countess Wilhelmine nodded joyfully and ran 
from the room, to tell the droll adventure to Lady 
Bridget, the Councillor’s daughter. 





THE LEGACY. 


Lady Bridget, a sentimental beauty, well read 
in romantic literature, and only twenty, thought 
the adventure charming, and, when she had seen 
Roderick, more than charming ; but she did not say 
so aloud. Mr. Private Secretary—to be sure he 
was only a copyist in the chancery office—pro- 
ceeded to the country-house of his benefactor in- 
stead of his aunt's little shop, and before the week 
was over found himself so much at home there, 
so trusted, and almost loved, that grief, aunt, leg 
of mutton and legacy were entirely forgotten. 
He rode well, danced gracefully, sang delightfully, 
played with skill on the harp and piano, drew pret- 
tily, was an entertaining companion—and what 
wonder is itt The ladies, among whom was also 
the wife of the Councillor Von Landern, could not 
sufficiently praise the taste which her husband had 





be so naughty, Countess.” 


exhibited, or his knowledge of human nature; and 
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the Councillor himself was delighted with his 
choice, for he soon perceived that Roderick would 
surpass his expectations. Weighty matters were 
committed to his charge ; in difficult cases his ad- 
vice was often asked, and finally, he was directed 
to draw up a Report on the condition of the public 
schools, from information laid before the Privy 
Councillor for his consideration. The Report was 
completed in a short time, and so satisfactorily, 
that Von Landern could not improve it. ‘ Your 
fortune is made,” cried he frankly to his Secretary. 
“You are made for better things than copying. 
Remain one year under my instruction, and then I 
will recommend you to the Duke.” 

There was a sorrowful time when Roderick de- 
parted for a few days to receive his legacy; but 
most of all, the susceptible Bridget lamented his 
absence in silent solitude. She wrote two son- 
nets every day, in which there was no dearth of 
“hearts and arts, tears and fears.” Roderick, 
indeed, was not favored with a sight of these 
“confessions of a noble lady :” the fortunate one 
was not suffered to dream how deeply he was be- 
loved ; nor, in turn, did the young Countess dream 
with what idolatry Roderick adored her in his 
secret heart. She sang and danced the long day 
through, during his absence, just as if there was 
no— Roderick in this excellent world. 

He found himself detained in the town longer 
than he had expected. The will was opened, and 
behold, his aunt had left her shop, with all her 
matches, tinder, flints, and other stock in trade to 
an aged female relative, while Roderick received 
the sum of twelve thousand Thalers, which the 
frugal, and almost miserly old lady had placed at 
interest in at least thirty different investments. 

Roderick blessed the memory of his good rela- 
tive, who, by her own privations, had secured an 
independence for him, and having, not without 
difficulty, brought his scattered affairs into order, 
he paid a visit to Mr. Birnenstiel to see Gretchen, 
for whom he still retained some feelings of attach- 
ment. But Gretchen, a year after the great earth- 
quake, had married a tall, meager, linen-weaver. 


THE PEIGNOIR. 


Tt was quite a festival when Roderick again 
met the family Von Landern. Each and every 
one received him as an old friend—some as some- 
thing more—and the Countess Wilhelmine with 
unconcealed pleasure. Roderick trembled when 
he saw the charming girl, who seemed to grow 
more beautiful every day, on purpose to set him 
crazy. And he was therefore glad when, at the 
expiration of the autumn holidays, they all return- 
ed to court, to commence there a new and exciting 
life. He was no longer so near the Countess as 
in the country; he dwelt no longer under the same 
roof, and met her but twice or thrice a week in 





[Juty, 
company. ‘The separation only increased his pas- 
sion. It was too late now to attempt to eradicate 


his feelings. for they had been allowed sufficient 
time to root themselves deeply in his heart. Even 
the thought of her lofty rank and his mean origin, 
could not repress his wishes, and when his last 
hope was crushed by the intelligence that Wilhel- 
mine was whispered to be daughter of the reign- 
ing Duke, he loved but the more ardently. 

Wilhelmine seemed not to understand his glances 
half so well as he did those of the pining Bridget. 
For the purpose of enjoying opportunities to see 
the Countess, or perhaps out of frivolity, or per- 
haps even a tenderer feeling, he appeared to syin- 
pathise with Bridget, and thenceforth she wrote 
nothing but hymns. Thus do we deceive one 
another. 

But Madame Von Landern was not deceived. 
She discovered the passion of her daughter, and 
foreseeing that resistance would be vain, she re- 
solved to further it to the utmost of her power. 
Without betraying the secret to her husband, she 
insisted that the merits of the Private Secretary 
deserved a higher station. Should he once reach 
the council, thought the prudent mother, in a year 
more he will bea noble. Her pains were not with- 
out their reward. The Privy Councillor recom- 
mended Roderick as Secretary to an embassy, 
about to be sent to a foreign court, and the Duke, 
who had often heard of him, graciously assented. 
But this preferment, which involved long years of 
separation, was a death wound to Bridget’s gentle 
bosom. 

When Roderick at length came one morning, 
according to etiquette, dressed in black, the civil 
uniform, with a sword by his side, to take his leave 
of his Excellency, the Privy Councillor, Bridget 
hearing his voice before her door, sprang up in 
tender despair, dismissed her friseur, and without 
reflecting that, enveloped as she was in a white 
peignoir, with long dishevelled hair, she made by 
no means a lovely figure, hastened to meet the new 
diplomat. With inexpressible anguish the dis- 
tracted girl flew to him, and although he would 
gladly have guarded his black clothes from con- 
tact with her powder-covered mantle, cast herself, 
in the snow-white garb of innocence, weeping into 
his arms. Roderick defended himself like one 
distracted, but with much politeness, while the 
tender girl daubed him only the more vigo sly 
with flour and pomatum, and spread her long iocks 
first over one shoulder and then on the other. 

“My God!” cried he in the anguish of his 
heart, “I adjure you—I am yours unalterably. 
Hear me—compose yourself—I am in despair.” 

Bridget, who received these broken expressions 
as evidences of his affection, was but the more 
deeply moved. 

“Ah!” sighed she, “ we are both unhappy, but, 
Roderick, there is a God, an eternity.” 
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“Very true, good, excellent lady: but you 
make”™— 

** No, Roderick, I make vou not more wretched 
than you make me by your departure.” 

The good Roderick was now completely spotted, 
and Bridget herself, as she stepped back a moment 
to gaze on his beloved form, was astounded at her 
work. At the same moment the Councillor came 
from his room, and his daughter, with maidenly 
consciousness, flew into her chamber, leaving 
Roderick standing helplessly at the door. Escape 
he could not; so he collected himself, paid his 
Excellency the fitting compliments, and craved 
his further protection. His Excellency was almost 
as much confused as the Secretary, for he had 
caught sight of the fugitive, and guessed the rest. 

‘** But, good heavens! what an appearance you 
make,” said the Privy Councillor at length. 

“Your Excellency, I chanced to come too near 
a Powder-God,” said Roderick, casting a sorrow- 
ful glance upon his ruined state-dress. 

The Councillor shook his head. 
off the beams he has left. 
earthly than you say.” 

All was now betrayed. Lady Bridget denied 
nothing. Madam Von Landern added her good 
word, and when the Ambassador returned home 
sick, and Roderick had for half a year conducted 
the affairs of his court happily, he received unex- 
pectedly, as the reward of his services, the patent 
of nobility. 
Bridget’s peignoic that had obtained him this ad- 
vancement. 


* Go, brush 


1 fear they are more 


For it was a settied thing in the |could no longer avoid. 


Bridget was naturally delighted with this adora- 
tion, but at length the play of fancy with her ethe- 
real lover became somewhat tiresome, for he had 
suffered two years to elapse without letting fall 
one word of marriage, and in the meantime she 
was fast verging on to that age in which women 
would rather be called madam than miss. Be- 
sides this, the noble, young and handsome Cham- 
berlain Hohenshof was sighing himself sick among 
her admirers. The opportunity was not to be des- 
pised. A tolerable young man at hand, is worth 
an angel at a distance ; and a girl is a girl, all the 
world over. In short, Bridget exchanged letters 
with Roderick and glances with the young Cham- 
berlain ; and as the former exchange declined, the 
latter became more rapid, until Bridget fairly wished 
Roderick might prove a little faithless, just to give 
her an opportunity to break with him. But he was 
not faithless, simply because his faith had never 
been plighted. He had accustomed himself firmly 
to regard her as his future partner in life, but wor- 
shipped in secret the Countess Wilhelmine, who 
was as dear to him as a forbidden sin. 

At length, through the kindness ef his Majesty, 
with whom, or whose representative he negotiated, 
his business was concluded very advantageously 
for the Duke, and he was recalled with many flat- 
tering expressions. 

Roderick almost fell into a fever, when he saw 
again the long left residence, the abode of Wilhel- 


But it was not so much his merits as| mine; and his fever increased at the thought of 


Bridget and the explanation, which all his skill 
Indeed, on his arrival at 


house of the Privy Councillor, that Roderick must | the capital, his condition was really, or appeared 


be a nobleman in order to become a fitting bride- 
groum for his daughter. 





THE ELECTUARY. 


At the residence even the matter was consid- 
ered settled. 
Von Landern. 


the pretty Wilhelmine. 
stant correspundence with Lady Bridget. 


He was indeed in con-|lowed, without suspicion. 


to him such as to require the advice of the court 
physician, who, like a true idiot in tender matters, 
prescribed China root, rhubarb, and heaven knows 
what; but certainly nothing to still an uneasy 
heart. But the decisive step must be taken, and 
the doctor was again consulted. “ Let me have 


Roderick was the betrothed of Miss | something strengthening,” said Roderick : but the 
But Roderick himself was not en-| obstinate physician stuck to his system, shook his 
tirely at ease on that point; his thoughts ran upon 


head and sent an electuary, which the chargé swal- 
Galen’s choice was 


Grati- | unfortanate for a weighty negotiation. 
tude, respect and friendship were ties that bound 


At first all went well. The Privy Councillor's 


him to her and her family; and as she wrote so| family were delighted to see him: they had so 
prettily, and sometimes even wrought a couplet of| mach to tell him. Roderick appeared so amiable, 
verses in her poetic prose, he could not but answer | that Bridget on the spot forsook her troth to the ten- 
more tenderly and warmly than in his accustomed | der young Chamberlain, and determined to make her 


official style. 


Sometimes, when not in the humor | peace with Roderick. In fact, the father and mother 


to write prosaic verse, or poetic pruse, he would,| expected nothing less. They felt that the young 
instead of thinking of Bridget, let his thoughts| people should be left a little while alone: an op- 
rest on Wilhelmine, in order to bring his feelings| portunity occurred, and—the decisive hour had 


up to the proper tone. 


Then, good Heaven! all| come. 
was poetry: his ideas gushed forth miraculously 


The susceptible Bridget stammered out some 


in words, and she whom he addressed became a|common-places: Roderick, as became him, answer- 


‘saint, before whom his spirit melted, and one dream|ed like with like. 
of her was dearer to him than a life of wealth and 


power, with the immortality of an undying name 


They spake of constancy; of 
wishes never to part again; of the happiness of 
peaceful, trusting union— enough ; all was in the 
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best possible progress, when the electuary began to 
make itself felt. 

Roderick wished by all means to conceal the 
evil; but in the struggle, love and security van- 
ished. He became brief and thoughtful. Bridget, 
who conceived this to be the struggle of ardent 
love and too great diffidence, exerted herself the 
more eagerly to encourage him and to banish his 
shyness, but in vain. ‘The unhappy man began to 
rub his forehead, to bite his lips, and laugh so dis- 
tractedly, that only Bridget’s tenderness and enthu- 
siasm could have failed to observe it. 

The more enticingly she looked into his eyes, 
the deeper was his anguish. He took great pains 
to utter the fondest expressions, but with features 
marked with unspeakable despair. She noticed 
it—was uneasy—feared—and became more em- 
barrassed than himself, 

**O, Roderick,” said she, “after such long ac- 
quaintance—such long friendship as we have both 
enjoyed, we should begin to be honest towards each 
other. But deny it no longer,—you are not candid 
with me. Let us not deceive ourselves.” 

He gazed on her Jong with singular anguish. 
which she interpreted falsely, and asked in his dis- 
traction, in ocder to say something, “ What do you 
mean, love ?” 

“ Woe’s me!” sighed she, turning her eyes to 
heaven; “we do not yet understand each other. 
But yes—I understand you. Be it so. But why 
have you not been open and honest towards your 
friend ?” 

“fT not opent I not honest?” cried he with 
smothered voice, pacing the room restlessly. In 
the anguish of his soul he could say no more. 

“No! Roderick! You are not candid. I know 
it. Confess it now. You love another.” 

“ Another,” sighed Roderick ; and his trouble 
increased, for he thought she suspected Wilhel- 
nine. 

“Ah!” said the lady with lofty earnestness, 
“you are pale, your features are distorted! Go! 
I will have no part in your heart. Go, Sir! May 
you be happy ;” and she curiously awaited the ef- 
fect which this bold apostrophe would produce on 
Roderick. 

But he, busy in his thoughts with the Godless 
doctor, did not suffer her to repeat the joyful word 
“Go,” a third time ; seized his hat, kissed quickly 
the lady’s hand with a guilty look, and rushed from 
the room. 

On the following day, the engagement of M. 
Von Landern with the Chamberlain, Von Hohen- 
shof, was formally announced in the Residence. 

Roderick could not be indifferent to this sudden 
change, however delighted he might be to have re- 
gained his freedom. It grieved him to be misun- 
derstood by the Councillor, and gratitude rendered 
it incumbent on him to give that gentleman a full 
explanation of the circumstance. After the so- 





lemnization of the nuptials, Roderick had the for- 
tune to obtain an interview with M. Von Landern, 
who had before avoided him. His sincerity cleared 
up the misunderstanding, and the Councillor, after 
laughing heartily, comforted the good Roderick, 
who had represented himself rather more in love 
than he really was. ‘* But, my God! why did he 
not tell me that ?”’ cried Madame Hohenshof, when 
she heard it. “‘ The court physician should be 
banished the country with his abominable electu- 
aries.” 





THE BEGGAR FAMILY. 


One consequence of this was, that Roderick was 
made Legal Counsellor, with a very respectable 
salary. The reigning Duke gave him besides 
many brilliant evidences of his high satisfaction. 
But the greatest satisfaction, which no Duke could 
grant him, he received from the Countess Wilhel- 
mine. The maidenly charm which distingushed her 
every action, whether in sport or earnest, had so 
developed itself in the two years of Roderick’s 
absence, that the good chargé could only regard 
her at their first meeting with dumb confusion, and 
long after with looks of awe and reverence. And 
had not the lively, unembarrassed Countess first 
accosted him as an old acquaintance, he would 
never have ventured to address her. 

Wilhelmine was truly no longer the child she 
had been at M. Von Landern’s, when she would run 
to meet him, hang carelessly on his arm, and seek 
occasion to whisper him a thousand kind and flat- 
tering things. She paid him no more compliments, 
came no more to meet him, but had assumed a kind 
of majesty, that held every one at a reverent dis- 
tance. Roderick long believed that this bearing 
was the work of the Lady Governess, with whom 
the Countess had Jived many years. And it is not 
to be denied that the Lady Governess was a stiff 
dame, made up of etiquette, ceremonies and ritual. 
But still Roderick was mistaken. Wilhelmine had 
kept her innocent heart pure and true, and learned 
etiquette not from her Governess, but from Nature. 

In the mean time the error wrought a very good 
effect for Roderick, who, in Wilhelmine’s presence, 
found the stiff goddess of ceremony uncommonly 
charming. He treated her with such courtesy that 
the Governess could not do otherwise than grant 
him her friendship and respect. She often invited 
him to join her evening circle, where he placed 
himself on a footing of intimaey ; and Countess 
Wilhelmine, who had always entertained a great 
respect for him, had of course not a syllable to say 
against it. 

Thus, their old acquaintance, and, in some mea- 
sure, their former confidence was restored. Wil- 
helmine was too beautiful not to be loved by all 
the gentlemen of the court, and too nearly related 
to the Duke, whose daughter it was whispered she 
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was, not to be idolized by every one. Continually 
surrounded by adorers, Roderick might have ex- 
pressed his admiration without uttering anything 
new to her, but never joined in their praises ; and 
this silent reverence pleased her more than if he 
had spread the usual incense before her. 

Under such circumstances Roderick was tolera- 
bly happy. By daily converse, the fervor of his 
passion was moderated, but by breathing daily the 
sweet poison, he was the more dangerously affected 
at heart. The worst was, that Wilhelmine was 
very gracious towards him, and treated him as a 
friend ; but every one knows that such favor and 
kindness under some circumstances, render a lover 
more unhappy than declared enmity. The right 
kind of favor had not yet manifested itself in the 
young Countess. 

One day Roderick found himself with a brilliant 
company at a country seat of the Master of the 
Household ; and among this brilliant company, pretty 
Wilhelmine was the brightest. During a walk in 
the grove, whither Roderick had the honor to ac- 
company the young Countess, they were attracted 
by a smoke rising from a thicket, and they beheld 
in the vale beneath them, a wandering beggar-fam- 
ily cooking their mid-day meal. Two chubby boys, 
six and seven years old, were riding on the shoul- 
ders of their father, and a little girl, two years 
younger, was helping her mother to spread some 
articles of clothing on the sloe bushes to dry. The 
most charming part of the spectacle was the many 
little marks of tenderness in the course of their 
sport and dinner, which the children gave or re- 
ceived from their parents, who, unconscious of 
a stranger’s gaze, abandoned themselves to the 
promptiogs of affection. Wilhelmine found the 
scene so entertaining, that she seated herself to 
contemplate it at leisure, and Roderick sought a 
place beside her. 

“These people are so poor—so very poor, and 
yet they are happy,” said, or rather whispered Wil- 
helmine, after along pause, turning to Roderick 
with eyes glistening as if she were weeping, or 
wished to weep. 

“Yes,” answered Roderick, “they are truly 
happy. And you know, dear Countess, at least 
you have learned from books, that happiness is not 
the companion of wealth or rank; it seeks only 
contented hearts.” 

“ Ah!” sighed the Countess, “ would that I were 
contented! Had Ia father, mother, brother, sister, 
as those there, I could be as they, and want should 
not grieve me. Iam so lonely. How different it 
must be in a confiding family circle. But from in- 
fancy I have been an orphan.” 

“ And I,” added Roderick dejectedly, remem- 
bering his poor father, the collector, and his kind 
aunt. 


childhood and the early death of his father. “ O, 
were my father yet alive, how gladly would I beg 
for him !” and then he gratefully told of his excel- 
lent aunt. 
“ And I—and I,” sobbed Wilhelmine, “* what has 
been my lot? I have known no mother, had no 
brother, sister or aunt. You have at least had a 
father, who was your own father, but I”—her 
voice lost itself ina sigh. They resumed the sub- 
ject in deep dejection. They had never spoken so 
freely together, and in this mutual gush of feeling, 
nothing was more natural than that Roderick should 
take Wilhelmine’s hand and breathe, in the con- 
sciousness of their mutual privation, “‘ Were I but 
your brother !” 
She looked at him kindly and said, “ As abrother, 
you would have heen very dear to me.” 
“* Let me then be one,” sighed he, so earnestlv, 
that she could not deny him. 
“ Yes, Roderick,” said she, ‘Sif you can be my 
brother, my true brother, candid, open, honest as a 
brother should be, you shall find in me a true sister. 
I have never yet spoken to any one of my family 
matters, or heard any one speak of yours but you. 
Let it be in confidence between us. Do not for- 
sake me, and I will ever hereafter feel a warm in- 
terest in your welfare.” 
“ Dear Wilhelmine, sister !” said Roderick, press- 
ing her to his breas’, with a kiss which she re- 
ceived from her adopted brother, with sisterly love. 
The kiss, indeed, lasted rather too !ong for a broth- 
er’s kiss, but we must remember that in all their 
lives, neither had ever held a brother or sister in 
their arms, and such rapture was therefore for the 
first time very pardonable. 
The beggar family experienced the first good 
consequences of this new tie. Roderick and Wil- 
helmine, arm in arm, walked down to them and 
gave each of the little vagabonds, that came to meet 
them, a handful of money, without thinking they 
did more than discharge a sacred debt. And it 
seemed to them, as they returned to the mansion of 
the Lady Governess, as if the blooming shrubbery 
reached forth their garlands to them, and the gentle 
evening wind at sunset were but a sisterly kiss of 
Nature. 

In the evening there was a ball, and one should 
have seen the brother and sister dance, to under- 
stand fully the inspiration of sisterly love. 





THE RETICULE. 


Roderick soon gained, by his new relationship, 
many advantages, which, however, he would readily 
have foregone for another brotherly kiss. He was 
often called to the presence of the old sick Duke 
to speak of public affairs. Roderick read aloud 
well, and his sister did not fail to make known his 





And now commenced a frank dialogue. 


Vor. XI—52 


Rode- 
tick lamented the solitude and joylessness of his 


talent to the Duke, who afterwards called upon him 
to read passages from the latest publications. By 
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these means the serviceable minister won gradu- 
ally the favor of his master, who finally elevated 
him to a seat in the privy-council. The courtiers 
shook their heads with huge meaning, and all won- 
dered that the old Duke, who, in all his life before, 
had never had a favorite, should have chosen one 
in his old days; but all bowed the more deeply be- 
fore the rising star. 

Roderick gained daily on Wilhelmine’s confi- 
dence, especially when he told how he had loved 
her above all things from their first meeting, and 
what great anxiety the ci-devant Miss Von Landern 
had caused him. And then his sister confessed 
with equal frankness, how much he had pleased her 
on this and that occasion ; how she had wept when 
he went on the embassy, and with what pleasure 
she had visited Miss Von Landern to obtain intelli- 
gence from him. 

A singular accident disturbed the quiet joy of 
their relationship. 

The Countess was sitting in the coach about to 
visit, in company with her new brother, his serene 
Highness, the Duke ; for the Duke had no pleasure 
but in his daughter. The servants shut the door, 
and the coachman raised his whip, when Wilhelmine 
cried‘ Stop!” She had forgotten her reticule. Rod- 
erick sprang from the vehicle and flew up the steps 
to seek it. Wilhelmine had scarcely time to tell 
him, “ It lies on the toilet of the Lady Governess.” 

Roderick went to the chamber of the Lady Gov- 
erness ; it waslocked : to the second door; it was 
locked too: to the third; with the same success. 
At last he found one open. He entered and wan- 
dered from room to room, where never before one of 
the uninitiated had been. Toilets he found in abun- 
dance, but no reticule. He passed at length into 
what appeared to be a private cabinet. It was 
locked indeed, but the key was in the door. Pa- 
pers, accounts, letters, were lying scattered about, 
and among them, the—reticule. He seized it and 
carried it in triumph to his sister. The coach 
drove off. 

On the way, the Countess wanted her handker- 
chief ; she drew it from the reticule, and three or 
four letters fell out. 

“Tt seems you have secret archives there,” said 
Roderick, gathering up the letters. ‘The Countess 
protested she knew not how the letters had got 
there. 

‘* Shall I put your sisterly confidence to the test ?” 
asked he. ‘“ Have you courage enough to let me 
read those secrets ?” 

She smiled consent; and eager to find subject 
for playful banter, Roderick cast his eyes over 
the first ;—became earnest; read the second—the 
third ;—was astounded and stunned. 

“Gracious Countess, where got you these let- 
ters ?” 

‘For Heaven's sake, Roderick, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 





“Where did Your Grace get these letters?” he 
asked again, in atone full of amazement. 

The terrified Countess gazed first on the letters, 
then the handkerchief, then the reticule. 

**Good Heavens !” she cried at length, “ this is 
not my reticule: you have brought me the Lady 
Governess’s. You see, Sir, what your haste has 
brought you to. Go, now, and beg the Lady’s par- 
don for your indiscretion, and hear the lecture she 
will read you.” 

The carriage stopped before the ducal palace, 
and they got out; Wilhelmine laughing at her broth- 
er’s embarrassment: he silent and grave. 

The Countess related the accident to the Duke, 
and with such comic additions, that the old Prince 
laughed heartily ; but Roderick begged an audience 
on weighty matters, and retired with him. Wil- 
helmine thought this very strange and a little impo- 
lite, but she retired, without any hard thoughts, to 
the reception-room, where she found entertainment 
enough in the brilliant circle of the court. 

After an hour, the Duke sent to excuse himself 
from appearing that evening. Roderick also came 
not. The two ministers were called out, and some 
other of the high officers; and none came back. 
The Lady Governess was sent for, and she too 
came not out again. This had a singular appear- 
ance. The party separated earlier than usual, and 
the Countess Wilhelmine rode home alone. On 
her arrival she heard with astonishment that the 
apartments of the Lady Governess had been sealed, 
and herself arrested. Her ladies were terrified 
and weeping, and the Countess herself fell almost 
ill from fright. 

At eleven at night some one knocked, and Rod- 
erick was announced to the Countess. He was 
equipped for a journey, and Wilhelmine became as 
pale as a corpse. 

“‘ What has happened,” she asked, trembling in 
every limb. He begged to speak with her alone, 
and her attendants left them alone. 

** Dearest Wilhelmine,” whispered he, “ con- 
tinue to think of me with true sisterly love. The 
Duke sends me to Naples to save the Prince 
Xaver, and, if possible, to bring him here. There 
has been fearful treason among us. The life of 
the old Prince is drawing to a close; the Crown 
Prince alone stands in the way, else the succession 
would fall to the Prince of * * *. This was 
the groundwork for their accursed plans; for the 
Crown Prince is not liked by some at this court, 
who fear the reforms he is expected to make. 
They commenced schemes which in some measure 
succeeded—enough, dear Wilhelmine,—my mis- 
take, the reticule—all has come to light.” 

The Countess was so overcome by this intelli- 
gence, that only the adieu of a brother could have 
changed her feelings of agitation to those softer 
emotions of grief. He had to set forth that same 
night, and I will say nothing of the tears that were 
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shed, or the tenderness with which Wilhelmine 
threw her arms around her brother’s neck—not a 


word. 





THE PRIME MINISTER. 


The Crown Prince lived at Naples, in a stream 
of dissipations and pleasures. The letters he re- 
ceived from home spoke of nothing but the excel- 
lent health of His Highness, the Duke, his father, 
and his willingness that the Prince should remain 
yet longer abroad to learn foreign manners, laws 
and customs. The Prince was pleased with this 
parental kindness, and availed himself of it, although 
his studies were directed less to customs, laws and 
manners, than to fétes and operas. In fact, the 
young man, who, with a good deal of levity, pos- 
sessed an excellent heart, had never received any 
correct account of his father’s health. He was 
beset and betrayed by his own attendants, who, 
being in the pay of his enemy, suppressed many 
letters and played a game which could not but turn 
out ill for the players themselves. 

As I do not profess to be writing a history of 
State and Court intrigues, I will pass over the de- 
tails of an affair which is not yet fully explained, 
and only say that Roderick arrived in Naples, al- 
most ill with haste and fatigue. Those who sur- 
rounded the Prince, had received no intelligence of 
the events which had happened at home, and saw 
the arrival of their countryman without suspicion ; 
but on the second day they began to perceive the 
effects of his visit. 

Roderick sought the Prince with a letter from 
the hand of his father, disclosed the intrigue which 
had deceived the Duke and the Prince, respecting 
their mutual views, and exposed the means by 
which the conspirators desired to detain the Crown 
Prince as long as possible from home, and, in time, 
to strip him of all his rights. 

Xaver’s resolution was quickly taken. His peo- 
ple were seized and their papers examined. Rod- 
erick showed himself active. Eight days were 
sufficient to bring to light all that they wished to 
know, to punish the guilty, to acquit the innocent, 
and to put them far on their way home. 

Sitting in the carriage together, the Prince first 
found opportunity to thank Roderick heartily. He 
had heretofore been in a kind of stupefaction. He 
seized Roderick’s hand and said, ‘* How much do 
I owe to your fidelity and prudence! Honor, 
throne ; perhaps life itself!” 

Roderick courteously struggled a moment against 
his expressions of gratitude and then added, smiling, 
‘“‘T am but too proud, Your Grace, to have paid on 
this occasion an old debt. You do not know me. 


It was by your assistance that I acquired my edu- 
cation.” 


“What! I cannot believe it. You ?”’— 
“Exactly. I am the baker's boy of the earth- 


quake.” 


“ And the girl—what was her name t”— 
“ Has married an honest weaver.” 
“Good. And how in the world came you at 


court and in the confidence, too, of my father? 
Why did you not write t 


Tell me all about it.” 
Roderick told the whole story from the earth- 


quake to the reticule—only he left out the chapter 
about the beggar family. Princes must not know 


every thing. 

Our travellers had hardly reached the German 
frontier, when they heard of the old Duke’s death. 
He had died of apoplexy at supper. 

The new Duke, Xaver, wept bitterly over this 
intelligence, then clasped Roderick in his arms and 
said, ‘‘ Yeu must not desert me. Be my adviser, 
my friend. Support me in the station you have 
secured fur me by your wisdom and fidelity.” 





THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 

That the new Duke made great changes in his 
court--that he was very gracious even towards 
those who had conspired against him, is a matter 
of history, as well as that he gave his friend Rod- 
erick, with the rank of Count, the port-folio of Prime 
Minister ; but it may become me to state that the 
Countess Wilhelmine was sunk in the deepest grief, 
by the death of her father, from which she was 
roused only by the return of Roderick. She lived 
mostly upon her estates, for the new Duke invited 
her but seldom to court; and the Prime Minister 
visited her there very often, but scarcely often 
enough to satisfy his longing. 

“* My dear Count,” said the Duke to him one day, 
“ one cannot serve two masters. I notice that you 
are very often absent.” 

The Minister became very red in the face. 

* You see the Countess very often. The Coun- 
tess knows, too, how busy you are. Why does 
she not come to the Residence.” 

The Minister coughed. 

“] must put an end to this, and close your ro- 
mance with a wedding, as iscustomary. You love 
the Countess t” 

The Minister stammered, “ Your Highness, it is 
an old and pleasant acquaintance. I love her— 
surely—as a brother does a sister.” 

“And if I should command you to marry the 
pretty Countess, would you be angry ?” 

“ Ah!” sighed the Minister, “ if the Countess— 
I would be the happiest of men--but the Coun- 
tess——” 

“Good, good,” said the Duke, “ I have long been 
in fault towards the Countess. I am sorry she 
avoids the court. Perhaps because | have so little 
company, she deems me not so well disposed to- 
wards her as I really am. We will speak of this 





“Who! What! I!” 
“Do you not remember a certain earthquake, 
while you were in garrison at —— ?” 





again.” 
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On the following day, when the minister went to 
the Duke, the latter opened hastily a kind of cabi- 
net door covered with paper, and cried, “ Quick! 
jump in here. The Countess is coming. I'll take 
her to task and make her confess. You shall hear 
it all and decide for yourself.” 

The Minister would have protested, but he was 
already in the Cabinet ; and the Countess entered 
the room. 

After a few common-places, the Dake began to 
complain bitterly of his Minister’s negligence and 
frequent absence, and begged the Countess to give 
him a hint about it. The Countess joined in the 
jest, without betraying any embarrassment. 

The Duke continued. “ But one thing more, 
pretty Countess. In the papers of my father, 
among other things, I find a bequest respecting you. 
He commissions me to exercise towards you, not 
only the care of a brother, but the rights of a pa- 
rent, and to provide you a husband.” 

Wilhelmine cast down her eyes. 
answer. 

*“* And by virtue of this authority T ask you now: 
Has your heart yet made its choice ?” 

The Countess was silent. Roderick, behind the 
door, pricked his ears. His heart beat strongly. 
“‘ Ah!” thought he, “ whose name will she utter.” 
He listened for his own. But while his Excellency, 
the Prime Minister, was leaning his ear against the 
paper door, his nose came in contact with an over- 
coat of the Duke, which hung there. Now, though 
the Duke was a mighty snuffer, his Prime Minis- 
ter was guiltless of the habit; and it was very un- 
fortunate for the latter that a few grains of the 
powder found their way at this anxious moment to 
his unsophisticated organs. The state of his lis- 
tening Excellency must be imagined. 

The Duke, who knew nothing of his friend’s sit- 
uation, in the meantime pursued the dialogue and 
asked the Countess, since it seemed her heart was 
free, whether she would permit him to bestow her 
hand on a noble and excellent man, whom it would 
bind to his interest. 

The Countess now was as deeply embarrassed 
with her heart, as the Count in the closet was with 
his nose. 

““T would, for example,” continued the Duke, 
“name my friend, the Count Roderick.” 

The Countess blushed deeply, but made no an- 
swer. 

‘“* How ?” said the Duke, “ you are angry—you 
hate him ?” 

*“* By no means,” replied the Countess. “I es- 
teem him.” 

“‘ Perhaps as a brother,” rejoined the Duke, laugh- 
ing. “ And how, if he was at your feet, begging for 
your hand, and I should join my prayers to his ?”— 

Roderick leaned again his head against the door, 
and again a huge pinch of snuff mounted into his 
nostrils. There was no resisting it: he retained 


She could not 





command of himself long enough to hear Wilhel- 
mine begin: “Believe me, your Highness, the 
Count will never do so—he does not think, he has 
never thought of such a thing.” 

Bat the titilation became too strong, and the first 
burst sent the Minister’s head through the paper 
door. 

The earthquake of old did not startle the Duke 
more than this sudden explosion, and Wilhelmine 
was not less astonished by the sudden appearance 
of the head. 

The Minister, in this situation, sneezed six times 
through the door, and closed with a sigh, “Ah! I 
shall die.” 

The Prince ran, laughing, to release his Minister. 
The latter answered his merriment only by saying, 
“Your Highness sees that intrigues don’t suit me. 
Your coat has spoilt the whole plot, and I must now 
do the best I can.” And thereupon he fell at the 
feet of his beautiful sister, who was so overcome 
with laughing, that she could not find breath to 
say, “ No.” 


Washington, D. C. 








A SKETCH. 


Methought I gazed on one I long had known, 

Who might, perhaps, have seen some thirty summers. 
His daily toil was o’er, and he prepared 

To eat in cheerfulness his frugal meal. 

The idol of his youth, whose quiet smile 

And open brow bespoke a guileless heart, 

Sat at his side, with brightly beaming eye, 

Now bent with modest pride to meet his glance, 
Now turned to watch the infant that reposed, 

In calm forgetfulness, within her arms. 

A lovely child, whose Springs might number three, 
Sat prattling at the happy father's feet ; 

And as he stooped to bless and kiss her brow, 

A glistening tear fell on her rosy cheek, 

When the sweet cherub, with enquiring face, 
Looked up to ask him wherefore he was sad. 


Again I gazed,—midnight had long since passed, 
And in the dimly lighted, silent room, 

He sat and watched the fitful sleep of her, 

Who so long shared his sorrows and his joys. 
How wasted was that form. Consumption’s hand 
Had set its seal upon that marble brow ; 

And the expression the sharp features bore, 

Too plainly told the wearing pain within. 

Hark! to that low and hollow cough,—and see, 
As on his shoulder her dear head reclines, 

Her kerchief with deep ruddy stains is dyed ; 
But with a look of love ineffable 

She clasps his fevered hand,—too weak for speech, 
And pressing it upon her beating heart, 

She feebly murmurs, “ bless you.” 


I gazed again,—-the place was still the same, 
But oh! how changed,—how sadly desolate 
Was all around :—the grave had lately closed 
At once o’er the remains of her he loved, 
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And of their youngest child. 

Alone he sat, and yet not quite alone,— 

For there his girl, his lastly cherished hope, 

Slept on her little bed, to wake no more. 

So little changed she was, you might have thought 
That through the fringe of those transparent lids, 
The speaking orbs would shoot their flashing light, 
Or the fair breast, (than wintry snows more cold,) 
Would soon again with respiration heave: 

But all was silent,—there she lay, as calm 

And beautiful as Angels in their sleep ; 

For Death bestows a beauty not of earth, 

As if in earnest that the spirit, fled 

From pain and sorrow, is forever free. 

Who, then, had recognized in that lone man, 
Borne down as with the weight of countless years, 
Him who so brief atime before had been 

“ The gayest of the gay?” 


Methought I gazed, and saw him once again: 

He was a wanderer on the earth, and trod 

A foreign strand ; happly, he there had found 

Friends, such as few on this dull earth may meet, 

And they might deem him heartless ; for no sigh 
Escaped his tutored breast when in their sight, 

But he would sing, and wreathe his face with smiles, 
Though none knew what was passing through his brain, 
Nor could detect the all-absorbing grief, 

Too big for utterance, or even tears. 


F. W. R. 





SPARKS THAT MAY KINDLE.* 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR, IS A SPIRIT OF 
SELF RELIANCE, 


The scholar needs sympathy less, perhaps, than 
other men. For though the thing he aims at be 
the common possession of all who will seek it, he 
has yet a separate and personal interest in it, and 
a higher satisfaction, than other men have, in his 
pursuit. 


And Jess sympathy he surely finds. Few of those 
who are immersed in politics, or devoted to gain, 
or who flutter through a butterfly existence of plea- 
sure and fashion, can understand, much: less appre- 
ciate the excellence he strives after. To them 
gold, or place, or the commendation of a graceful 
compliment, are the chief realities: and while they 
are whirled along in perpetual unrest, they pass 
with a sneer, or with indifference, him who is fixed 
on permanent being. They account him a simple 
one, who knows nothing of the world, has no sense 
of life, and wastes his energies in the frivolous 
discussion of laws, and cycles, and verities, which 
are yet more eternal than sun, or moon: a harm- 
less one they reckon him, and inoffensive, yet un- 
wise. 


Few are there, therefore, who utter words 
of cheer to him: few who deign to notice him: 


May Kindle. 





few who will not, in the pride of superior wit, 
taunt his earnest musings with some epithet of 
visionary, some hint of the perpetual motion, and 
of squared circles. And so, perforce, as he toils 
on, strong-hearted and alone, he finds his encour- 
agement in his own inward purpose. He drinks 
of his own fountain. And, because of his self-re- 
liance, is his purpose steadfast; and amid neglect 
and scorn, which he can well afford to bear, he 
remains true to it; and to this steadfastness does 
he owe his success. He may well trust more to 
the inspirations of his own heart, than to the judg- 
ments of his fellows: for those inspirations, being 
natural, are pure, and point to something worthy ; 
and he can not relinquish them for what is uncer- 
tain or worthless. To others his instincts may 
seem false. They aretrue to him. They are his, 
and he must abide them; his law, and he must obey 
them. To him they are reality, omens of truth, 
which it were dastardly and unnatural for him not 
to embrace and follow. And so, because the im- 
pulses he obeys are his own,—not taken up at sec- 
ond hand, not dwarfed to the maxims of the day, 
not pretended for the sake of a popular conformity,— 
but native to his own being, and a genuine out- 
growth,—have all his doings a true unity, and 

all the products of his thought are fresh, truthful, 

harmonious, and instinct with the life of a true 

man :—no mere hewn marble, or tables of figures 

well cast,—but possessed of an inbreathed spirit, 

which every other true man, everywhere, shall re- 

cognize, and which gives them the power of an 

immortal endurance. It no way concerns me, 

whether the Athenians held fast their treaty with 

Olynthus, or whether Philip stole away the liber- 

ties of Greece; but the words of Demosthenes 

pierce my ears, as a trumpet. And he simply 

yields to the like sense of naturalness and truth, 

who, boy or man, follows, with reverent awe, the 
footsteps of the Pilgrim in Bunyan’s “ Progress,” 
or, with fraternal interest, the adventures of Cru- 
soe. And all this, because Demosthenes, and Bun- 
yan, and De Foe were men of heart, and gave way 
to their instinctive sense of what is fit and true. 

Herein they showed themselves men. What was 
it to them, whether the multitude should, or not, ap- 
prove the thoughts which arose, in spontaneous exu- 
berance, from their inmost life, and took a necessary 
coloring from the severe laws of their own imagi- 
nation? If others would be blind, might they not 
see’? Because others were prone to the earth, 
might they not walk upright, and gaze upon the 
heavens ? 

Let him, then, who has a taste, hold it, because 
it is his; nor yield to the world’s pressure. It is 
now true to him, and has, therefore, some element 
of universal truth. If it have a larger mixture of 
error, his farther experience shall disclose this to 





* Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. V1., p. 204. 


him. If not, the world will some day stand in his 
position, and see as he does. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR IS A SPIRIT OF 


CALMNESS. 


If, in this world of unstableness and change, 
where every new event calls forth passions anew, 
and the heart of man is more restless than the sea, 
any thing human can be calm, it is the mind of the 
simple-hearted scholar. It were needful for him to 
be so; that as the sky is reflected in the still depths 
of a mountain lake, so in the recesses of even his 
unconscious being, the heavenly countenance of truth 
may be imaged. The soul that is swayed by anx- 
ious desires and fears, and passions, breaks up, and 
renders back in distorted fragments, that beauteous 
form, as a shivered mirror, or the ocean in a storm. 
His vocation, too, as ascholar severs him from those 
petty annoyances of business, and jealous compe- 
titions and rude jostlings of interest, and sordid and 
unreal hopes, which so largely disturb the tran- 
quillity of men. Into his peaceful dwelling none 
but peaceful thoughts, and hopes in harmony with 
these, are summoned, and find welcome. Truth 
is evermore calm: for it is one and universal : and 
“being one, and pervading all things,’ knows 
nothing of agitation ; as the deep sea is calm, though 
the wave chases its fellow forever over its surface. 
All the changes of nature and revolutions of man, 
are as voices through which truth utters its oracles, 
intimations of its being, witnesses of its operation ; 
but itself remains unchanged—a living force, un- 
derlying them all, giving birth to all their mo- 
tions,— itself in immovable and eternal rest. He 
who has a sympathy with it, and his soul thus fitted 
for a natural knowledge, must be calm. The 
thoughts it generates, while they compass the 
universe in their circuit, and have their origin ina 
depth where lies the foundation of all reality, are 
quiet thoughts; and for that reason, quiet. It is 
error only, that disturbs. Partial views must be, 
in some degree, delusions; and in delusion, the 
mind is off its centre, and must waver and rock 
unsteadily, till it return again. Herein consists 
much of the delight which a new truth, or a new 
view of a familiar one, always awakens :—the con- 
sciousness,—sometimes indistinct and fleeting as 
a dream, yet always a consciousness,—that the 
soul is swaying back to a true poise, fixing itself 
on the real unity in nature, facing the sun again. 
So far as this consciousness represents a fact, so 
far as the soul does thus right itself and stand 
more erect in a nearer presence to the heart of 
things, it passes, of necessity, more out of the 
reach of disturbing forces, and, at least, enters a 
region of perpetual peace. How shall he, whose 
studies are among the stars, be disturbed by the 
beggarly seeking of office, or turned from his high 
contemplations, by thoughts of a finer outside than 
his neighbor has? How can he regard them, 
when he shares the sublime temper, in which Kep- 
ler, when he had just demonstrated his theory of 





the universe, uttered his devout thankfulness, and 
in all humility, yet in all loftiness, deemed himself 
“exalted so high, that he stands in light, a far-ruling 
king, almost aGod—ror HE THINKS THY THOUGHTS 
arTerR Tuee.” How shall the fluctuations of em- 
pires, wars, dethronements, accessions, move him 
who searches only for the principle they exhibit, 
more than a storm shall alarm the meteorologist, 
or lightning terrify the electrician, or thag Pliny 
feared an eruption of Vesuvius ! 
‘F. M. H. 
Newbern, N. C. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


To attempt a critique of the poetical writings of 
this author, at this late day, seems like offering a 
new ode to Christmas, or inditing a set of stanzas 
upon the moon. For twenty years and more, the 
poems of Percival have been read and admired, 
criticised and praised. And it would seem at least 
idle, if not presumptuous, to venture the expression 
of a new opinion as to their merits, or to disturb 
the irrevocable decision which has long since been 
pronounced in their favor by the American public. 

As a poet, Percival has had his place assigned 
him ; and that, it may be truly said, is by no means 
a subordinate one. He stands, indeed, as he de- 
serves to stand, foremost in the front rank of Amer- 
ican poets. Halleck, Bryant, Drake, Willis, Si- 
gourney and Longfellow, have none eclipsed his 
fame. 

As ascholar also, and a man of varied learning, 
he is excelled by fewin America. His researches 
in several departments of physical science have 
been extensive and profound ; and he has displayed, 
especially during his professorship in the Military 
Academy at West Point, a remarkable capacity ot 
rendering his acquirements subservient to purposes 
of practical utility. With untiring industry he has 
explored the richest mines of ancient learning; 
and all his writings reflect a mind deeply imbued 
with the spirit and beauty of the Greek and Roman 
classics. 

No man of his day possesses a more accurate and 
critical knowledge of the English language, and 
very few excel him in its use. Indeed, as a phi- 
lologist, Percival is unrivalled, and nothing but his 
indifference to distinction has kept him from hold- 
ing a commanding position in the highest circles of 
Literature. 

But it is as a poet merely, that we have now to 
deal with him. As such, he is best known to the 
world. In truth, without the limits of New Eng- 
land, he is only known as the anthor of “ Prome- 
theus,” “The Wreck,” and “ The Suicide.” All 
of which, by the way, are the productions of an 
early age. 
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Viewed in whatever light he may be, it can- 
not be denied that Percival is a poet in the true 
sense of the word. With genius and talents solid 
as well as brilliant, he combines all the essential 
elements of a highly creative and poetic power. 
It is true, that different persons have different no- 
tions of poetry, as well as of the requisite qualifi- 
cations of those who write poetry. And thus, it 
may be the opinion of some, that we have classed 
this author improperly. Be itso. It would not 
surprise us. For we know that there are those 
who maintain that nothing is poetry but verse ; that 
if the lines scan smoothly and rhyme well, the 
writer is necessarily a poet. Others, with kindred 
ignorance, but with an ear better attuned to “ notes 
of linked sweetness,” require the Homer-like sono- 
rousness asa sine gua non of poetic excellence. 
Whilst a third class demand nothing but imagery 
and metaphor. If the “war of elements, the 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” make 
up the burden of the poet’s song, their praises run 
into extravagance. 

What, then, it may be asked, is poetry? What 
definition of it can be drawn from such conflicting 
notions? What rule or standard of opinion shall 
we select as the proper test? For our own part, 
we are inclined to disregard the dicta of these 
learned expounders of the ars poetica, and adopt as 
true what Dr. Johnson says in his elaborate re- 
view of Paradise Lost: ‘That poetry is the art 
of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagina- 
tion to the aid of Reason.” This remark is preg- 
nant with meaning. For truth, reality or nature, 
in contradistinction to Fiction, Art, or the idle cre- 
ations of Fancy, constitute the vital and substan- 
tial principle of every poem that willlive with Time. 
Truth is ever beautiful and admirable, and is there- 
fore capable of giving immortality to its language ; 
especially when she employs Imagination as her 
handmaid, to color and adorn. 

It is Byron, we believe, who, in his Prophecy of 
Dante, describes poetry as a creation 


“From overfeeling good or il], an aim 
At an external life beyond our fate.” 


This may be a true conception of what is termed 
the spirit of poetry, though we regard it as rather 
too refined and sublimated to be received by minds 
of common cast. This spirit may, as Percival af- 
firms, be manifested by language in metre or prose ; 
by music, declamation ; by gesture, motion, and by 
imitating colors and forms. So that literature, ora- 
tory, music, acting, painting and sculpture may all 
have their poetry. They are, as he says, the 
manifestations of what is called the spirit of poesy, 
and have, intrinsically, nothing of its beauty but 
when marked by excellence. 
Art, it is true, are oftentimes beautiful, but cer- 


The creations of 


close and striking resemblance. All that is lovely, 
whether in nature or in art, reflects the spirit of 
poetry, and serves to warm the fancy. But, we 
repeat, that Art, to excite admiration, must not 
only imitate, but resemble Nature. In fine, Nature, 
in all her varied forms, is the shrine, the altar, 
and the temple of the poet. To him alone she 
unrolls her boundless volumes, filled with * thoughts 
sublime,” whilst she fascinates his senses with all 
that is fair in form, sweet in sound, and graceful in 
motion. To the truth of this, the author freely 
bears witness when he says: 


“The world is full of poetry—the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 
That close the Universe with crystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 
In harmonies, too perfect, and too high 
For aught but beings of celestial mould, 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power.” 


“Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array ; 
Tis not the union of returning sounds, 
Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 
And quantity and accent, that can give 
This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 
Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 
*T is a mysterious feeling, which combines 
Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers, and dipt in sweetness, till 
He taste the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existencies in Earth and Heaven, 
That meet him in the charm of grace and power.” 


We set out with the determination of reviewing 
the poetical works of this author; and with that 
purpose, we shall select, first in order, the “‘ Prome- 
theus,” as the subject of our remarks. 

This poem is confessedly the chef d’ oeuvre of 
Percival’s literary performances. It is indeed the 
only one of his works that has fully called forth 
the exertion of his poetical powers. And even 
this production exhibits frequent evidences of a 
want of care and attention, and a heedless viola- 
tion of the rules of versification, and the niceties 
of criticism. 

Its title, we may remark, is not altogether appo- 
site. It serves as no index whatever to the char- 
acter of the production. And the reader is puz- 
zled to find out how the author came to bestow upon 
it such an appellation. As to the story of “the 
man, the vulture, and the rock,” it is only once or 
twice briefly alluded to, and then as if done casu- 
ally. However, it is apparently the object of the 
poem, to illustrate in various ways, the moral con- 
tained in the familiar fable of the bold son of Jape- 
tus. And with that view, it may be proper not to 





tainly never so much so, as when they attain to 
the perfection of nature so nearly as to bear a 


regard it as a misnomer. 
The “ Promethens” is written in the Spenscrian 
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measure. In tone and style it isextremely varied, 
and sinks and rises, like mercury in a glass, with 
the changing mood of the author’s mind. All 
through it, there are alternate passages of light 
and gloom, of power and poverty—at one time fluent, 
at another, sluggish——-now elaborate, and then care- 
less. ‘These inequalities of style, it may be re- 
marked, are not uncommon in the writings of the 
best authors. Byron may be cited as an example. 
And with that author, as with this, it is due not 
so much to the want of a self sustaining power of 
thought, or copiousness of language, as to the great 
rapidity and carelessness with which they both 
wrote. 

It cannot be questioned, that the principal defects 
which mar the beauties of the Prometheus, are the 
result of the exercise of two faculties, which are 
generally extolled as the peculiar attributes of the 
most gifted minds. They are an exuberance of 
fancy and the capacity of rapid composition. To 
the former, we may refer the continuous imagery 
which crowds this piece from beginning to end. 
Every illustration is either a trope, 'a metaphor, 
or simile. Thus, involution and frequent obscuri- 
ties of style, are the necessary consequence. The 
first part of the sentence is frequently separated 
from the latter by an interjacent simile several 
lines in length. This, of course, begets confusion, 
diminishes the force of the sentence, and, conse- 
quently, weakens the impression it would otherwise 
have left upon the mind. 

But it must be admitted, that the imagery of 
this poem is oftentimes beautiful, and even grand ; 
whilst a deep and kindling feeling, tempered at in- 
tervals with an exquisite tenderness, pervades the 
whole and imparts a warmth and vitality to the 
thoughts of beauty which, from the depths of his 
exhaustless fancy, flash forth with the liquid lustre 
of the diamond. 

In regard to those faults which usually occur in 
the writings of authors, who compose with great 
facility, the most frequent are slovenliness of style, 
redundancy of language, and crudeness of diction. 
From such blemishes as these, the Prometheus is not 
entirely exempt. It certainly wants the polish, the 
finish of the last touches of the artist, very much. 
Yet, with all these imperfections, we cannot but 
accord to it the meed of high merit. We know of 
no American poem that we would place above it. 
In melody, affluence of thought, and beauty of ima- 
gery, it is not surpassed by any native production 
of kindred character. Even the carelessness of 
its versification is not without its charms. Its 
wayward flow, and unstudied grace, seem to heighten 
the sweetness of its music ; along with which there 
runs a rich vein of poetry, that occasionally gleams 
forth with intense brilliancy and beauty. 

As to the story, or the framework of this poem, 
it may be said to have none. It is in fact, nothing 
more than a collection of minor poems, which, 








with episodes and digressions without number, are 
connected together by a chain of thought or of 
feeling, whose links are so subtile, as to be invisi- 
ble—at least to the eye of the reader. 

In the opening of the poem, the author presents 
a gloomy picture of the harsher parts of life. He 
descants with great freedom upon the very noth- 
ingness of human existence; and in the spirit of 
Young, tells of “ man’s slender ties on earthly bliss.” 
In this spirit, he would seem almost to come to the 
conclusion that human effort, for whatever object, 
is vain; and the pursuit of knowledge but an “ end- 
less round of useless thought.” But, when he passes 
to the contemplation of his beau-ideal of a mind 
rich in all the gifts of genius, swelling with high 
thoughts, and winged aspirations, his spirits soar, 
and his soul seems all on fire with the love of truth 
and the beauty and harmony of the moral and ma- 
terial universe. 

In this connection, he paints, in glowing colors, 
an Eden of * youthful love,” in which the chill of 
hope and feeling has never been felt, and athwart 
the sunshine of whose peace and happiness, nu 
cloud has cast its shadow. 

His next transit is to the olden times of the Pa- 
triarchs, whose plain and simple habits of life— 
spent, as he says, in their pastoral tents, and with 
their flocks—whose purity and simplicity of char- 
acter, and unostentatious religious devotions, are 
graphically and touchingly told. No one could 
contemplate this picture of the days of old without 
emotion. 

Borne along upon the golden tide of his brilliant 
language, we next find ourselves wandering amid 
the ruins of Greece, or else gazing upon the crumb- 
ling temples and broken columns that once echoed 
the eloquence of “ Imperial Rome :” the downfall 
of whose fortunes and the wreck of whose liber- 
ties, like those of her elder sister, are traced back, 
in their incipiency, to the first departure from those 
habits of Republican simplicity, already described 
as tending to nurse the spirit of freedom and to 
preserve the public virtues. 

A series of beautiful stanzas come next, in which 
are described the unsuccessful struggles of the 
Italian States to regain their lost freedom and inde- 
pendence. They contain a thrilling description of 
the wrongs and injuries the people of those States 
had borne, under the iron sway of their oppressors, 
and of the indomitable spirit of their men, who, in 
the eloquent language of the author, 


“ Whetting their swords upon their heaped-up wrongs,” 


fought and fell for their “ firesides and their altars, 
their wives and their sires.” 

After a lengthy and somewhat tedious episode 
upon the beauties of external nature; of piety, 
truth, virtue, and whatever else goes to make up 
the to xa\ov of human existence, he closes the 
first branch of his poem with a chapter of his own 
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personal history, in which he describes the trials 
and disappointments which beset, at every step, 
his early career. Without fortune, and without 
friends—with but few social ties—with nothing left 
him, in his own words, “but the lonely turfless 
graves of early fond attachments,” he compares 
his heart to 
‘** A pinnace on the waves, with naught to moor, 
Or bind it to the safe bank.” 

He also makes allusion here, as he does in almost 
every thing he has written, to the disappointed love 
of his boyhood ;—a memory which clings to him 
like an ever-haunting dream, coloring his whole 
existence and imparting a tone of sadness to all 
his writings. Possessing, naturally, an ardent 
and romantic temperament, a delicate organization, 
with the liveliest sensibilities, this juvenile love 
grew with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, until it became in time like that of the 
celebrated Petrarch, an all-consuming passion. 
Percival is, in this respect, the modern Petrarch 
with his Laura, (a being, whether real or ideal, we 
profess not to know,) whose fancied smile or frown 
can, at any moment, light his breast with hope, or 
chill it with despair. 

A good deal of the second part of the Prome- 
theus is taken up with a description of the pleasures 
which the cultivated mind receives in the contem- 
plation of the varied beauties of Nature, and the 
“model” creations of Art, together with illustra- 
tions of the influence exerted upon the minds of 
men by the scenes amid which they dwell. These, 
with a hymn of gratitude to Nature, a magnificent 
apostrophe to the Sun, and an address to the Ocean, 
of the Byron order, constitute, for the most part, 
the subject-matter of the second part of the poem. 

With this brief synopsis of the Prometheus, we 
shall present to the reader a few passages selected 
therefrom, as, in our judgment, fair specimens of 
the style and character of its poetry. 

Speaking of the palmy days of Greece, when 
*“ wisdom shone in a Socratesand a Plato, and 
stamped their pages with living beams of sun-light,” 
the author says : 

‘*Then eloquence was power—it was the burst 

Of feeling, clothed in words o’erwhelming, poured 
From mind’s long cherished treasury, and nurst 

By virtue into majesty ; it soared 

And thundered in Pericles; and was stored 
With fire that flashed, and kindled in that soul, 

Who called, when Philip, with barbarian borde, 
Hung over Athens, and prepared to roll 
His deluge on her towers, and drown her freedom’s whole. 


“ Then poetry was inspiration—loud, 

And sweet, and rich, in speaking tones it rung, 
As if a choir of muses from a cloud, 

Sun-kindled, on the bright horizon hung ; 

Their voices harmonized, their lyres full strung, 
Rolled a deep descant o’er a listening world. 

There was a force, a majesty, when sung 


We extract the following passages to show the 
author’s powers of description. ‘They reveal the 
vividness with which the scenery of Nature paints 
its images upon his mind. 


“ How lovely is the landscape! Morning peeps 
Behind yon leafy mountain, and her eye 
Looks o’er a fresh, green world, that calmly sleeps 
In the sweet cradle of its infancy ; 
And clustering round the rocky summits, fly 
Light mists, now painted in the rich array 
Of Heaven’s majestic spectrum, which on high 
Spans the dark tempest, as it steals away, 
And westward glows in pomp, the golden eye of day.” 


“ Beneath the cliff that frowns in blackness, lies 
The mirror of dark waters ; on it rest 

Soft wreaths of snowy vapor, such as rise 
Spotless in winter on the mountain's breast, 
Soft as the downy couch by beauty prest, 

And mantiled in as gay a canopy 
Of overhanging clouds in crimson drest, 

All glow, transparency and purity— 

Fit curtain to the throne where dwells Eternity.” 
Among the author’s musings on the present and 
future state, there occur a few lines descriptive of 
the last moments of the man of sin, which we re- 
gard as full of energy and power. We quote them: 


“ How awful is that hour, when conscience stings 

The hoary wretch, who on his death-bed hears, 

Deep in his soul, the thundering voice that rings, 
In one dark, damning moment, crimes of years, 
And screaming like a vulture, in his ears, 

Tells, one by one, his thoughts and deeds of shame ! 
How wild the fury of his soul careers ! 

His swart eye flashes with intensest flame— 

And like the torture’s rack, the wrestling of his frame.” 


The “ widowed mourner” is another singularly 
beautiful episode. It possesses all the tenderness 
of Cowper and the sweetness of Collins. The por- 
traiture of a mind solaced by faith, and resting all 
its hopes on the promises of Revelation, that 


“ Bring a joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting,” 


sends forth a lovely manifestation of a pure and 
Christian-like spirit. It is too long for insertion. 

The description of a storm reminds of that 
contained in the third Canto of CAild-Harold. It 
is one of the finest specimens of imitative lan- 
guage we remember to have read. It surpasses 
Campbell’s Hohenlinden, and almost rivals the 
celebrated stanza in the 4th Canto of Tasso’s * Ge- 
rusalemma Inberata,” where the arch-fiend of hell 
rallies his forces with the brazen blast of his infer- 
nal trampet. 

The second part of this poem is strewn with a 
number of beautiful passages, dedicated to the 
worthies of antiquitiy. Its heroes and sages, min- 
strels and poets. Speaking of the triumphs of 
ancient art and genius, the author says, 


“ We gaze on them, and on the ancient page, 
And read its mystic characters, which seem, 





The bard of Troy—his living thoughts were hurled, 
Like lightnings, when the folds of tempests are unfurled.” 


Vor. XI—53 


Through the expanding haziness of age, 
The fading forms of a majestic dream. 
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Cold is the heart, that not on such a theme 

Feels the warm spirit kindle—’tis the sound 
Of a gone trumpet rolling on the stream 

Of time, and catching still at each rebound, 

Deeper and clearer tones to bear its warning round.” 


There is, perhaps, nothing finer in the whole 
poem than his apostrophe to the Sun. It calls to 











has also much of that intense personal passion for 
which Byron is so remarkable, though less of his 
strong, practical thought and pointedness of style. 
But we forbear to run the parallel farther, lest we 
be charged with being more of the eulogist than 
the critic. 

Po: Waa 


mind the opening passages of the 3rd book of} Claremont, Va. 


Paradise Lost, addressed to “ Light,” and occa- 
sionally rises almost to its sublimity. With a pen- 


cil dipt in ether, he paints with the living hues of 


Heaven. He evidently labors at the start, as if he 
felt his task too high, but as he moves along, he 
warms with his subject; and as his inspiration 
rises, his thoughts flow and his language glitters. 
No one passage, stript from its context, would 
give the reader an adequate idea of the whole 
piece. Indeed, its gems are so arrayed, and set 
in order, that the halo of light in which they blaze, 
would lose its lustre by their separation. 

“The Suicide” is another poem of this author. 
In the “vein of imagery, the allusion and turn of 
phrase,” it bears a close resemblance to the Pro- 
metheus, though an inferior poem. It has all its 
defects, without its beauties. Its characteristics 
of style are so nearly the same, that we forbear 
to give any extracts. 

“ The Wreck” is a poem of decided merit. It 
is a tale of romantic love, full of tender passages ; 
and though the most unstudied, is yet the most 
graceful and impassioned of all his productions. 
At times the tone is somewhat subdued, and the 
writer moves along in easy, measured cadence, 
when, all at once, a gush of sensibility sweeps 
away all the artificial restraints of verse, and his 
language pours itself abroad in wild and beautiful 
profusion. 

The “Setting Sail,” and the “ Death Scene,” 
near the close, are both thrillingly affecting and 
beautiful. We can hardly resist the inclination 
to transcribe them, though we are assured that 
they could only be fully appreciated by being read 
in connexion with the preceding and subsequent 
passages. 

This poem excels the Prometheus and the Sui- 
cide, in brilliancy and copiousness of language, 
but falls behind them both in vigor of thought and 
purity of diction. 

The “Coral Grove” is a perfect gem of its 
kind, and in diction is as pure as crystal. 

There are many of Percival’s fugitive pieces 
that deserve notice, but for want of space we are 
constrained to pass them over. Indeed, every thing 
that Percival has written displays genius and po- 
etic talent of a superior order. And we do not 
think that we go too far in styling him the Byron 
of America. The same -waywardness of thought 
and richness of fancy,—the same touching allu- 
sions to self, and glimpses into their personal his- 
tory, distinguish the writings of both. Percival 





THE ANGEL OF THE WEARY HEART, fe 


Not long ago a spell came over me, 

That waked a train of strange imaginings, 

And pencilled on the tablet of my mind 

The pictures of a bright reality. 

They came and went, like the flitting phantoms 
Of a fev’rish dream, and yet I slept not. 

1 saw, but not with eyes material, 

Shapes of beauty that haunt me even yet ; 

And heard, as if with other ears, sweet sounds 
That I may never listen to again. 

Myself unseen, I could the myst’ry pierce, 
That seemed to exercise such strange control ‘ 
Over the spirit of the creature, man ; ; 
And, as in ignorance, he felt the sway 

Of mighty agencies within, I marked 

The subtle essence that could loose the thrall 
Of suffering humanity, and tinge 

Earth’s darkest shadows with its glow. 


A man | saw, in manhood’s early prime— 
Life’s bitter woes had not yet traced their deep 
Unalterable furrows on the brow 

Serene ; and in the depths of his dark eye 
There lingered no expression of distrust, 

Or enmity towards the selfish world ; 

Yet the repinings of a weary heart 

Had paled his cheek, and quenched the glowing smile 
That erst had wreathed those melaneholy lips. 
He thought of home; and the deep ocean flood 
That rolled between him and his beloved ones, 
Seemed a barrier impassable. Months 

Had gone by ; and expectancy deferred 

Still severed the lone wanderer from his babes, 
And the gentle one whom they called “‘ mother.”— 
In a strange land, he lived a stranger; and, 
Sick’ning at heart, he strove to hide the tear 
That spoke the husband’s and the father’s love. 
Upon the air there shone a tracery 

Like the faint shimmer of the rippling stream, 
When sunshine glances on it ; and a sound, 
Like the slight quiver of the aspen leaf 

When the Summer breeze has stirred it, 

Was to my ear perceptible. I knew, 

By a strange consciousness intuitive, 

That a spirit lingered near. Tangible 

It was not—neither palpable—and yet 

I could not doubt the blest reality 

Of its ethereal presence ; for the clouds 

Of grief that hung upon the stranger’s brow 
Seemed gradually to float away, like mists 

Of the valley before the rising sun. 

He thought of home—now, not despondingly. 
He saw bright visions rise, to chase the gloom 
That had o’ershadowed with its sable pall, 

The day-dreams of his heart ; time and space were 
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To him annihilated, as he looked 
Upon the far-off point that gleaming shone 
Like welcome light-house to the mariner ; 
And heard a “still small voice” in murmurings sweet 
Assure him, that they all should meet again. 
Yes, as each well remembered lineament 
Of wife and children rose to greet his eye, 
The day of meeting them, he felt, would soon 
Draw near ; and in the hallowed sanctity 
Of home, the wanderer’s heart would be at rest. 
I saw a smile irradiate his face, 
Upturned, as if in thankfulness and joy—* 
And, ere that sunbeam of the soul was gone, 
I heard the flutter of those viewless wings, 
And the Spirit passed on. 
Again—unseen, 
I stood at midnight’s solitary hour, 
Beside a man of lofty intellect. 
The stamp of years mature was on his brow, 
And mental toil had dimmed, as if with age, 
The lustre of his eye. He had explored 
With relish keen the mysteries of mind, 
And had sounded many an undiscovered 
Depth of intellectual lore. Creations 
Of beauty and of glory he had stamped, 
In characters undying on the page 
Poetic ; and philosophy had won 
In him a teacher, advocate, and friend. 
Yet th’ unwelcome spell of the weary heart 
Was on him; for unsatisfied desires 
Of fame, and disappointments unforeseen, 
Had blunted, for a time, the energies 
Of his high intellect ; and in despair, 
He could have torn the jewel) from his crown 
And have cast it despondingly away. 
Ah! is it not a bitter thing to strive 
And strive, yet see the object unattained ? 
To drain by drops the scanty meed of fame 
Which only serves t’ increase the longing thirst, 
And never gives enough to satisfy ? 
Thus thought the weary man on whom I gazed ; 
But while the cloud yet lingered on his brow, 
I saw again the tracery of light, 
And heard the flutter of the viewless wings. 
Slowly the shadows faded on that face, 
And the faint light of nascent joy illumed 
Once more the torch, that he had flung aside 
So recklessly. Aye, he would struggle on, 
Although far-off and unattainable 
Might seem the wished for boon—he still would strive— 
And the recompense of fame undying 
Would yet be his. I saw him tightly clasp 
The volume he was holding, to his breast ; 
And while the glow of energy renewed 
Still lighted up that glorious countenance, 
I felt a waving in the lambent air, 
And the Spirit passed on. 
Again—unseen, 
I saw a gentle maiden in her bower ; 
A sweet, secluded spot it was, with vines 
O’ergrown, and clustering roses here and there 
Peeped forth to shed their rich perfume. 
But the maiden’s eye was not upon them, 
As, sad, in listless attitude she sat, 
And gazed with look intent on vacancy. 
She was a creature young, and beautiful 
As early womanhood could be; too young 
To be with grief acquainted—yet the rose 
Upon her cheek already had been blanched 
By sorrows premature ; for she had loved, 
With all the fervency of woman’s heart, 








One, whom she had deemed worthy of that love. 
Still she cherished sweet memories of him 

Who seemed to have forgotten her, and clung 
With fond tenacity to every thought 

That linked the present hour with what had been. 
She would not, could not wrong him— yet she felt, 
As lone she sat in their sweet trysting-place, 
That she was a neglected, blighted thing. 

For her, no more life’s precious joys could bloom— 
No more the magic wand of happy love 

Could sway her destiny—for her, no star 

Could rise to light her pathway to the tomb. 

Ah! the weary heart—its spell was on her— 
Youth and beauty might not ward off the blight 
Of earth’s anxieties ; and as she felt 

That life’s first bitter draught had touched her lips, 
She bent her head upon her hands, and wept. 
Again, that tracery of silver sheen, 

And the faint quiver of the spirit-wings ! 
Composure gently stole with its soft balm 

Into the maiden’s breast ; and soon there came 
Up-springing from the depths of her young heart, 
Kind thoughts of him, that shed a glowing 

Halo o’er what had been so dark before. 

He would return—she knew he would—could she 
Doubt him, who was to share earth's mingled cup 
With her? Oh, no! By her fond trustfulness— 
By her unwavering tenderness—by all 

That woman in the darkest hour should be 

To man—she would not, could not doubt his love. 
As a bright smile illumed that beauteous face, 

I heard the waving of the unseen wings, 

And the Spirit passed on. 


, Once more—I stood 
Within a darkened chamber, where there lay 

The still, cold body of a lifeless child. 

The snow white drapery of the shroud was wrapped 
Around the form, which a few days before 

Had leaped and frolicked in its joyousness ; 

And she, the mother of that child, now bent 

With streaming eyes over the coffin lid, 

Where all that God had left to her on earth 

Was tenanted. Her husband, children, all 

Were gone ; and this last unburied one had 

Been to her, as the sweet bud of promise 

On a blasted tree. No well-spring of joy 

Existed in her heart, which found not its 

Source in him; and as his dear caresses 

Chased the sorrow from her soul, and awoke 

The pleasant memories of other years, 

She hoped that here, her storm-tost soul might safe 
At anchor ride, and find the haven of 

Repose at last. * * OL arr 


The widowed mother 

Bent her knees in prayer; and as the choking 

Sobs seemed wrung from that crushed and breaking heart, 
She looked tow’rds Heaven for the needful strength 
To live through this, her hour of agony. 

Again I saw the tracery of light, 

And hues angelic mingled in its glow. 

Softly there seemed to steal athwart her brow, 
Sweet resignation to the will of Him 

Who gave, and had the right to take away. 

She strove to see that “all was for the best ;” 

And as she remembered that her dear one 

Was now beyond the reach of earthly care, 

She would not call him back again, Oh, no! 

She would look forward to a meeting there, 

Where father, mother, children, all should share 
The joys undying of eternity. 


* * + 
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The calm of grief subdued was on her brow, 
And the Spirit passed on. 

The vision seemed 
At last to fade—again, I was alone ; 
And thought reverted to th’ ideal scenes 
With which my mind had pregnant been. I saw 
That others bore a weight of fretting care ; 
And that the suff’rings of humanity 
Were, in measure, dealt to all. Still, 1 felt 
That my cup had its drops of bitterness, 
And that to me, the weariness of heart 
Was not unknown. Ah! show me, if you can, 
The earthly lot that knows no with’ring blight— 
No unexpected loss—no sad reverse— 
No disappointed hopes—no galling shame,— 
Show me the man that tastes not one of these, 
And I will give my boon of life away. 
Why unveil the hidden sanctuary 
Of human grief? In my desponding hour 
I thought, that I alone had been forgot 
By Him who sent the budding olive-branch 
To man, and spanned his bow of promise on 





The cloud. But memories of mercies past 

Awoke the dormant trusifulness within ; 

And truer views, and better prospects came, 

As this faint whispering stole upon my ear ; 
‘* Look at the many comforts that are thine— 
Home—kindred—friends—shall they not sanctify 
And bless thy future lot? Is there not one 
Dear countenance, that never meets thine own 
But with a smile? And is there not thy child— 
Gem of hope and promise! round which the bonds 
Of tenderness maternal have been wound, 
Until she seems a dearer part of thee? 
Shall these not smooth the path of coming years, 
And bring earth’s purest blessings to thy soul ? 
Oh! crush the thought desponding, that would dye 
Thy future in its gloomy coloring ; 
And, forward looking, still press on. Tho’ storms, 
And winds adverse thy little bark may toss, 
Sull, still press on—it will not be in vain.” 

While yet the murmuring lingered on my ear. 

I saw, once more, the tracery of light, 

And HopE, the spirit of my dream, passed on. 
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5. Pictorial History of the World. By Joun Frost, LL. D. No.’s 1 and2. Egypt. Philadel- 


In the June number of the Messenger, was pre- 


sented to its readers a description of the celebra- 
ted “* Rosetta Stone,” with a translation of its tri- 


linguar Inscription. This offering from the ‘‘ Old 
World,” it was thought, would be acceptable to 
the curious and the intelligent of the “ New 
World.” 

At the same time, our acknowledgments were 
tendered to the gentlemen, whose names and works 
preface this sketch, for the rich materials they had 
furnished us, and a promise given “to mould them 





into a suitable form for the Messenger.” In en- 
deavoring now, in an humble manner, to perform 
this promise, it must first be confessed, that to give 
them a suitable form is beyond our capacity. Even 
to do them the little justice within our power, would 
require more extended study and research, than 
we have leisure or physical ability for, without pro- 
ducing a delay that would deprive them of half 
their interest. We prefer, therefore, entering 
upon the subject at once, trusting that the merits 
of those upon whom we shall touch, will more 
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than make up for the absence of any improved 
setting forth, which more favorable circumstances 
might enable us to give them. 

It must be remembered, that it is not the design 
of the present article to go deeply into the nume- 
rous subjects, presented by the works which are 
enumerated above; but guided by them, to trace 
the part which America has borne in their investi- 
gation and extension. We shall find, that young, 
busy and practical as our Country is, she has taken 
an honorable part, yea, in some respects, a leading 
position, in labors and researches of Learning, that 
might be supposed to belong exclusively to old and 
densely populated countries, with Scientific Insti- 
tutions fostered by the munificence of Government, 
and enriched with stores and treasures accumula- 
ting forages. Perchance, too, we shall find some 
of our taunting boasters, across the waters, actu- 
ally reading American Books, on these abstruse 
and difficult subjects. 

The “ Rosetta Stone” may be considered a fruit 
of war; but we now come to commemorate the 
fruits of Peace. The civilized world are now at 
Peace ; and, notwithstanding the present rumors of 
war, we hope it will so continue, for the sake of 
self interest, of Religion and Science. At this 
time the only conquerors are Commerce, Science 
and the “ Prince of Peace.” In their train bless- 
ings and prosperity follow. The Missionary goes 
forth to Christianise, the man of Science to ex- 
plore, the merchant to open new fields of commer- 
cial enterprise. Each of these is sometimes the 
pioneer; but they all meet at length, and unite 
their efforts to extend the empire of knowledge. 
Every question connected with the history, condi- 
tion, sentiments and customs of nearly every peo- 
ple on the Globe, is now in progress of solution, 
by their combined labors and researches. 

As we are so young and have so much to do at 
home, we might have been contented to wait many 
years, and have left these grand movements to older 
nations. And these older nations, appreciating our 
peculiar condition and circumstances, might justly 
have given us credit for the little we were doing, 
in lines that sprang necessarily from our situation, 
rather than have measured us by an exaggerated 
and inapplicable standard, and proclaimed us want- 
ing. Literature and Science are of slow growth, 
and depend, no less than merchandise, upon a prin- 
ciple of supply and demand ;—a demand not pro- 
duced by trafficking in them, but by the wants 
and progress of Society, and the improving tastes 
and desires of advancing civilization. Any one, 
taking a philosophical view of the History of Arts 
and Sciences, all the world over, with the circum- 
stances requisite for their origin and perfection, 
will see that in America they have had a prema- 
ture birth, and yet possess a full-born health and 


under circumstances, in reference to the elevated 
pursuits and pleasures of Literature, similar to those 
under which the great body of the American peo- 
ple are living, and their situation would be at once 
appreciated by their compatriots, and their defi- 
ciencies would be excused, from their want of fa- 
cilities and stimuli; or if they accomplished any 
thing worthy of applause, they would receive for 
it increased credit. So it should be with us. In 
whatever was adapted to our condition, we have 
far anticipated the facilities we have enjoyed. 

Hitherto, we have looked too exclusively to 
England for Literature and Science ;—led to do so 
by our common origin and Janguage, and our com- 
mercial intercourse, as well as by the superior excel- 
lence of her works. But this dependence has 
produced arrogance and taunting, rather than the 
noble feelings of respect and sympathy, on the part 
of those who have supplied us. Now, however, 
the chain of dependence is fast weakening and 
breaking. The time has arrived, in many parts of 
our Country, when a native Literature, of no mean 
order, can be produced and sustained. Science has 
taken many bold strides: a laudable and increas- 
ing feeling of Nationality, aided by our open inter- 
course with other parts of the world, which possess 
Letters in avery high state of cultivation, has tended 
to stimulate them beyond their usual natural growth. 
An increased introduction of European Continental 
Works has taken place, and from them we have 
learned that England is not in advance of all the 
World, in all things. From this important fact, 
the Savans of America may learn a useful hint. - 
Let them study the progress of Science on the 
Continent ; note where and how it is in advance of 
England, and therein prosecute it, that they may 
be able to send even more new discoveries than 
they have done, to those who ask, “ who reads an 
American Book?” We do not mean, that they 
should merely adopt and translate the discoveries 
and improvements of the Continent, and send them 
forth as native productions. Far from it. The 
independence and activity of our native mind, and 
our national pride would not brook this. But a 
hint to genius leads often to stupendous results ; 
and drawing materials from the Continent, it 
will reproduce and extend them, and make them 
its own. 

Whatever we may reproduce from English sour- 
ees, going back to them in their own language, is 
at once reclaimed, or underrated. What we re- 
produce from Continental sources, coming through 
a foreign language, which in itself introduces a 
new element of knowledge, will become more our 
own and redound more to the honor of the Science 
of our Country. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood, as giving 
any countenance to the idea, that our purloinings 





vigor. Place any number of individuals, though 


possessed of high intellects, in any old country, to be traced through a foreign language. 


may not be so readily detected, when they have 
We only 
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advocate a close attention to the Scientific move- 
ments on the Continent, wherever they are in the 
van, with a view to a genuine, bona fide reproduc- 
tion of materials thence derived, and the extension 
of enquiries there going on, together with the prose- 
cution of new ones, suggested by the most recent 
information that can be obtained. Steam, the press 
and the diffusive spirit of the age, have made Savans 
the citizens of every country. They are soon in pos- 
session of every new movement, or discovery ; they 
can accompany the enterprising traveller to every 
quarter of the globe, and by the aid of his hints and 
footprints, deduce conclusions undreamed of by him. 
Thus, Morton stretched forth his wand to Egypt, 
opened her mausolea, and made the dumb skulls tell 
who and whence they were. Thus, Du Ponceau was 
enabled to put forth “‘ new and original views of the 
Chinese written language ;” and to give to Euro- 
peans “‘ the first publication they ever had of a co- 
pious vocabulary of the kindred language of Cochin 
China.”* These were no servile imitators, nor 
robbers under the disguise of foreign languages ; 
and such is the use our Savans should make of 
materials derived from the continent, together 
with any that they may be able to procure di- 
rectly from original sources. 

A great movement seems to be now making in 
Europe in reference to the Countries of the East, 
by Commerce, Politics, Religion and Science. 
Egypt is exhumed ; China has opened her celestial 
gates, and the Archeologists have seized eagerly 
upon her language and history ; India is revealing 
her mysteries to French and German students, 
through the Sanscrit language; and so all the 
countries in the East are in the hands of learned 
investigation. 

In all these, the Continent takes the lead, and 
though England has forced open the celestial gates, 
she has no Chinese scholar who can compare with 
the celebrated Pauthier. And notwithstanding her 
large gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, including the 
‘“* Rosetta Stone” itself, for decyphering which, she 
would place Dr. Young over the great Champollion, 
yet as late as the 15th of September, 1844, neither 
of her great Universities, Oxford nor Cambridge, 
possessed a copy of Rosellini’s magnificent work. 
Before that time, Mr. R. K. Haight of New York, 
had imported a copy for his own use, and we our- 
selves had had the pleasure of examining another, 
in the Library of Columbia College, South Caro- 
lina. It is highly probable that many a young 
American, with the aid of Gliddon’s “* Chapters” 
and lectures, could make more intelligent use of the 
British Gallery, than thousands of those who have 
had access to it, all their lives. We have heard 
an amusing anecdote of the surprise created in the 
gallery of Egyptian Antiquities in London, by a 
young Bostonian, who had attended Mr. Gliddon’s 


* Pickering’s Address, p. 43. 





lectures, going around reading the cartouches and 
describing the various scenes and inscriptions. 

Having had occasion to name Mr. Haight, we 
can not forbear to pay a merited tribute, to the libe- 
ral encouragement he affords the cause of science, 
and its friends. To him, Mr. Gliddon dedicates 
his “‘ Chapters,” as “ a gratifying duty to a gentle- 
man who, by the deep interest he takes in Egyp- 
tian subjects, has been induced to render mani- 
fold and indispensable assistance to the Author.” 
Before we ever met Mr. Gliddon, we had seen the 
following handsome acknowledgment, from the 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis, author of a very learned “ Chrono- 
logical Introduction to the History of the Church,” 
recently published. In returning thanks for the 
favors and assistance he had received, at home 
and abroad, he says, “ But there is one to whose 
open hand and generous heart, an especial tribute 
is due. Others can bear like testimony for most 
efficient and vigorous assistance ; and indeed there 
is no one, and especially no American, whose la- 
bors tend to promote the cause of learning and 
science, and who has come within the reach of his 
influence, who will not join with the author in this 
tribute of heartfelt gratitude to Mr. R. K. Haight, 
of New York.” 

Dr. Morton also says, 


“T have great pleasure in stating, that for the 
unrestricted use of the first copy of Rosellini’s 
splendid work which was brought to the United 
States, I am indebted to an accomplished traveller, 
Richard K. Haight, Esq., of New York; a gen- 
tleman, who devotes his leisure hours and opulent 
income to the promotion of archeological know- 
ledge.” 


If any friend of learning needs any work to as- 
sist him in his researches, Mr. Haight imports it 
however costly, and places it at his disposal. His 
library comprises many works, which could be pub- 
lished only by the aid of foreign governments. 
Such an example of munificence and correct appli- 
cation of the bounties of providence, shall never 
pass us unnoticed, that he who sets it may receive 
his due reward of grateful praise, and others be 
encouraged toimitate him. Mr. Haight is a mem- 
ber of several Foreign learned societies, and is 
now abroad, preparing for future literary labors. 
His lady is the authoress of a work entitled “ Let- 
ters from Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, etc., by a lady 
of New York.” 

To return. We have already remarked that 
England is behind the Continent, in Archeological 
Science and Oriental learning, and is indebted to 
her solitary stars, such as Prichard and Birch, for 
whatever of radiance and splendor, she derives 
from such subjects. Her own Savans admit her 
deficiency, and lament the little encouragement and 
sympathy with which they meet. Of this fact, 
Mr. Pickering gives striking proofs in his learned 
and instructive Address. But the eagerness with 
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which the English lay claim to every supposed 
discovery of their countrymen, is worthy of com- 
mendation; and though it may sometimes expose 
them to ridicule, for their arrogance, it certainly 
encourages British genius and gives a national 
bent to its efforts. 


Recently the Rev. Charles Forster thought he 
had discovered the key to the ancient Himyaritic 
Inscriptions, once used in the Southern part of 
Arabia. This discovery was hastily caught up, and 
spread all abroad; and “ The London Quarterly 
gloried much in the privilege, as it pretended, re- 
served to British scholarship to interpret the in- 
scriptions, as well as to British enterprise to disco- 
ver them.” Some of the friends of the Reverend 
Author, in this Country, heralded the work long 
before its appearance, as shedding new splendor on 
things human and divine. But unfortunately, it 
was soon proved that Mr. Forster was grossly 
mistaken, and had committed errors so glaring as to 
be quite unpardonable. Though England is entitled 
to all the glory of the pretended discovery, America 
is entitled to the credit of exposing its fallacy ; 
which was done by Professor Salisbury, of Yale 
College, in a paper* read before the Philological 
Society in New Haven, before he knew that any 
one else had disproved Forster’s views. 


England, it is true, can boast of a few subor- 
dinate Scientific Expeditions, to parts of the East, 
and can point with exultation and pride to the la- 
bors of such indefatigable and liberal explorers of 
Egyptian antiquities, as Vyse, Lane, and Wilkinson, 
and to the wonderful attainments of a few Oriental 
Scholars, such as Birch. But the Governments 
of the Continent have taken up the whole field and 
cultivated it with royal munificence. The Conti- 
nent can boast of the Imperial Expedition of Na- 
poleon; of subsequent French Commissions, with 
their Champollions; of a Tuscan Commission, 
with its Rosellini; and of a Prnssian Commission, 
with its still more fortunate Lepsius. Tothese are 
to be added the immortal names of the numerous 

yerman and Danish scholars, whose researches in 
Oriental subjects are unsurpassed by those of any 
other country. 


Having been favored by Mr. Gliddon with some 
recent information, respecting the Oriental mouve- 
mens on the Continent, we take great pleasure in 
laying it before our readers ; hoping that they will 
not forget that it is in advance of any other source 
open to them in this Country, Mr. G. having ob- 
tained it, from his European correspondence, or 


* This learned paper of Professor Salisbury, entitled 
“ Forster’s pretended Discovery of a Key tothe Himyaritic 
Inscriptions,” deserves a more extended notice than we can 
give it, and will be found in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra and 
Theological Review,” vol. Il, No. 6, May, 1845. Ando- 


ver. Edited by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, with the 


from publications mostly interesting only to enthu- 
siastic Archzologists, like himself. 

Dr. Lepsius, who so proudly and ably wears the 
mantle of the younger Champollion, was at Thebes, 
with the Prussian Scientific Commission in Egypt, 
last March. Whilst we are writing, they are proba- 
bly proceeding to Syria and Asia Minor, to copy the 
tablets of Sesostris, still preserved at Beyroot, and 
in Syria. 

Monsieur E. Prisse, whose name is already so 
honorably associated with Egyptian discoveries, 
and who so kindly assisted Dr. Morton in procu- 
ring materials for his Craniology, was going out 
from Paris to Egypt, with two artists, on account 
of the French Government, to recopy the Monu- 
ments, and to correct the errors of Champollion’s 
**Monumens de |’ Egypte et de la Nubie,” which 
the premature death of the author prevented his 
doing himself. M. Prisse had just published in the 
“Musée Archéologique,” a variety of interesting 
discoveries, made during his eighteen years’ sojourn 
in Egypt. 

Doctor Lanci, the celebrated hierologist of Rome, 
has a work in press, at Paris, which will throw 
great light upon the Decalogue of Moses, going 
to show, as is alleged, that the original was engra- 
ven in the Egyptian characters. 

Professor Abbate, of Naples, was in Egypt, com- 
paring, with great success, the modern Natural 
History of the Valley of the Nile, with that ex- 
hibited by the ancient monuments ; by which many 
animals, plants, &c., &c., supposed to be lost, will 
probably be recovered. In this line, Dr. Charles 
Pickering, of Boston, of whom we shall more par- 
ticularly speak, has also been recently engaged. 
Dr. Abbate has also made some curious discoveries, 
in the Medical Art and Veterinary Surgery of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 

Messrs. Lane, (whose accomplished sister is 
the authoress of the excellent work, “‘The En- 
glish woman in Egypt,) and Fresnel, among the 
most profound Arabic scholars of the day, were 
lately at Cairo :—Mr. Lane preparing a vast work 
on Arabian Literature; and Fresnel, putting forth 
his important discoveries in Arabia, and on the 
Himyaritic Inscriptions. At the instigation of 
Fresnel, French Consul at Djedda, situated on the 
Red Sea, a Mons. Arnand penetrated to the 
Ancient site of March, the capital of Himyaritic 
Arabia, where he found the ruins of the vast dike, 
(whose rupture is so celebrated in Arabian Histo- 
ry,) and of the palace and columns of Balkis, Queen 
of Saba. He copied siaty Himyaritic Inscrip- 
tions ;—six times as many as were known before! 


“The Himyaritish language, which is found in 
the south of Arabia, has excited the attention of 
the learned in an extraordinary degree. It has 
been investigated by that eminent orientalist, the 
late Gesenius—whose recent death is felt asa great 
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learned German professor Roediger. That this 
language should have excited peculiar interest, you 
will not wonder, when I state, that it is supposed 
to be the language of the Queen of Sheba, or, as 
she is styled in the New Testament, “ the Queen 
of the South”’*—her dominions having been in the 
southern part of Arabia, where this language has 
been preserved for unknown ages. 

“For our recent information respecting it, we are 
indebted to a French writer of talents, M. Fresnel, 
whose letters on the subject (published in the Journal 
Asiatique at Paris f) are alike interesting for their 
learning and their amusing character. In remark- 
ing upon the peculiarities of the language, M. 
Fresnel observes, in a style of pleasantry, that cer- 
tain hissing sounds in it require to be uttered with 
grimaces, by which the under lip and the tongue 
are distorted in a manner, that would not have been 
very becoming to the Queen.f 

The French Government, so remarkable not only 
for its liberal aid to every such object, but for the 
promptness and efficiency with which it extends it, 
has sent M. Arnand back to Saba, to complete 
his researches ; while Fresnel has translated seve- 
ral of the Inscriptions, which will appear in the 
** Journal Asiatique,” together with another refu- 
tation of Forster’s Chronology and speculative 
translations. We do not intend, in anv thing we 
have said, to deny to Mr. Forster the merit to which 
his work on Arabia is justly entitled; but only to 
rob it of that great glory, which the British Press 
attributed to it, for discoveries which it did not 
contain. It has been styled ‘‘a strange combina- 
tion of scholarship, research and absurdity.” 

From a recent report of a meeting of the 
“ Syro-Egyptian Society,” held the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, it appears that Forster’s translations had 
been attacked by the Rev. Samuel Lee, Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, as well 
as by Mr. Bird, of Bombay, in two masterly pa- 
pers, that had excited much discussion. When 
Mr. Gliddon was among us, we enquired and learn- 
ed of him, that his attention had been devoted to 
Forster’s discoveries, last July, and the result, 
communicated at that time in letters té several 
friends, was that Mr. Forster was in great error 
as to chronology and other views, proceeding en- 
tirely from his ignorance of Continental researches. 
The dates of his Himyaritic inscriptions, instead 
of being antediluvian, belong to a period shortly 
before and after the Christian era. And here we 
will repeat that high honor is due to the erudition 
and sagacity of Professor Salisbury, by which he 
was enabled to be amongst the first to detect and 
expose the errors and fallacies of Forster. 

It affords a bright augury we trust of what Orien- 
tal Scholarship is destined to become in our coun- 
try, restored as it is, under genial auspices, at Yale 

* Matth., xii. 43; Luke, xi. 31. Seealso 1 Kings, x. 1; 
2 Chron., ix. 1. 

+ Jour. Asiat., 3d Series, tom. 5; p. 511, (June 1838.) 


and Cambridge,* and established in others of our 
Institutions. 


To proceed with our summary of foreign Scien- 
tific Intelligence. The French Government have 
despatched a man-of-war, to Bassora, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, to bring home the sculptures, basreliefs 
and arrow-headed inscriptions, exhumed at Ancient 
Nineveh, by M. Botta, son of the author of the 
“History of the war of the Independence of the 
United States of America.” These discoveries of 
M. Botta have been made chiefly at Khorsabad, 
about fifteen miles from Nineveh. They will shed 
new light on ancient Assyrian History, perhaps to 
the days of Semiramis. Four letters have ap- 
peared from M. Botta, in the “‘ Journal Asiatique,” 
and others, with the plates by M. Flandin, are on 
their way. Of the four or five varieties of the 
arrow-headed, cuneiform, or nail-headed characters, 
only the Persepolitan has been translated. But 
the discovery of several bilinguar and trilinguar 
inscriptions, (similar to Wilkinson’s discovery of 
the name and titles of Artaxerxes, in four lan- 
guages, on a vase at Venice,) will probably lead 
to the elucidation of the other styles. Pau- 
thier, in his “ Origine des Alphabets,” considers 
the Persepolitan style to have been invented in the 
age of Darius, about 500 years before Christ. In 
reference to this style of writing, we may quote the 
following.t 


“Of the antiquities called Babylonian, the most 
curious and interesting are the specimens of the 
very ancient written language, called the cuneiform 
or arrow-headed characters; which appear to have 
been used by the three great ancient nations, the 
Medes, Persians and Assyrians. 

“These characters, like the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, for a long time baffled the skill of antiquarians ; 
but the genius and learning of Germany—to which 
all nations now look for profound investigations of 
this nature—at length give us assurances of a key 
tothem. The eminent Dr. Grotefend, of Frank- 
fort, has resolutely applied himself to the task of 
decyphering them ; and his success, thus far, does 
the greatest credit to his learning and sagacity. 

“The inscriptions are found engraved, or stamped, 
on bricks used in building, on stones and on gems. 
Some of the bricks are baked. in the fire, and some 
are only dried inthe sun. The face of the brick 
having the inscription on it, was always placed 
downwards, and laid with bitumen; on which, the 
well known traveller, Mr. Rich, observes—‘ it is 


* On the first establishment of the University in Cam- 
bridge, Oriental studies, as a part of the theological instruc- 
tion, constituted a larger proportion of the course than they 
did afterwards. The students were required to read “ He- 
brew and the Eastern Tongues—Grammar to the first yeare ; 
to the second, Chaldee ; to the third, Syriac;” and they 
were required to be able “‘to read the originals of the Old 
and New Testament into the Latine tongue, and to resolve 
them logically,” &c, in order to be entitled to their second 
degree. See Peirce’s Hist. of Harv. University, p. 8, and 





tGesenius, Ueber die Himjaritische Sprache und Schrift. 
1841. Pickering’s Address, p. 34. 


Appendix No. 1.—Pickering’s Address, p. 49. 
t Pickering’s Address, p.p. 32, 33 and 34. 
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curious, that the bitumen does not adhere to the 
lower or written face, but invariably to the upper.’ 
The same intelligent writer, who has given the 
most minute account of these antiqnities, states 
these further particulars of the inscribed bricks: 
‘The general size of the Ailn-burnt brick is thir- 
teen inches square, by three thick ; there are some 
of half these dimensions, and a few of different 
shapes for particular purposes, such as rounding 
corners, &c. They are of several different colors ; 
white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, 
like our Stourbridge or fire brick, which is the finest 
sort; red, like our ordinary brick, which is the 
coarsest sort; and some which have a blackish cast 
and are very hard. ‘The sun-dried brick is con- 
siderably larger than that baked in the kiln, and in 
general looks like a thick clumpy clod of earth, in 
which are seen small broken reeds, or chopped 
straw, used for the obvious purpose of binding 
them. In like manner, the flat roofs of houses at 
Bagdad are covered with a composition of earth 
and mortar mixed up with chopped straw.’* 

‘Some of the bricks have been brought to this 
country ; and one specimen may be seen at the 
Atheneum in Boston. This appears to be of the 
sun-dried kind; it was taken from the ancient 
ruins now called by antiquarians the Tower of 
Babel.+ 

“* Some of the results of Dr. Grotefend’s investi- 
gations are—that the inscriptions are all written in 
a horizontal direction from left to right; that all 
cuneiform writing is composed of letters, and not 
merely of syllabic signs; that those of Persepolis, 
which are at present known, all have reference to 
Darius Hystaspes and his son Xerxes; and that the 
language of the first species of Persepolitan writing 
is the Zend. 

“« This learned writer further observes, that ‘ these 
inscriptions are distinguished from ali other modes 
of writing adopted in the East, by the absence of 
every thing like roundness;’ and he then draws 
the inference, (as has been done in other cases,) 
that they appear to have been exclusively destined 
for the purpose of engraving on stone, &c., and 
were never intended for the ordinary purposes of 
writing.”"§ 


China is revealing her History, from the 26th 
century before Christ, through the translation by 
the great French Philologist, Pauthier, of her indi- 
genous records, hitherto unknown in Europe. 

Nor are English Savans idle, in the midst of all 
these movements. The Lycian marbles, discovered 
by Mr. Fellowes in Asia Minor, together with a 


_ * Rieh’s Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon, 
in 1811; with the First and Second Memoirs of the Ruins, 
&c., and a Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis ; with hith- 
erto unpublished Cuneiform Inscriptions at Persepolis, &c. 
8vo. ed. London, 1839. 


t It was presented to the Athenaeum by Capt. Henry Aus- 
tin, who, | believe, took it from the ruins himself; he also 
gave another, as | have been informed, to some institution 
in New-York. Such instances of regard for the interests of 
learning iu our country deserve the thanks of scholars. 


t Grotefend’s Communication, addressed to Heeren, and 
published as * Appendix II.” to his Researches, vol. ii. p. 
312, Eng. edit. Dr. Grotefend has since published his Neue 
Beitrage zur Erliuterung der persepolitanischen Keil- 
schrift, etc. 4to. pp. 48. Hannov, 1837. 


great mass of Grecian sculptures, have arrived 
safely at the British museum. 

Mr. Osburne, the learned hierologist of Leeds, is 
about to put forth a most important work on Hiero- 
glyphical Geography, in explanation of the Mosaic 
records. 

The “universal scholar and leading archeolo- 
gist,” Birch, of the British Museum, the translator 
of the Rosetta Stone Inscription, in the last Mes- 
senger, has several most important Egyptian works 
in hand, that will no doubt make a wide sensation 
in the learned world. Why does not the British 
Government send out Birch, with a scientific com- 
mission, to Egypt and other parts of the Kast? 
With this summary of recent intelligence, and 
with a reference to the progress of European Orien- 
tal Scholarship, so ably and graphically sketched 
by Mr. Pickering, let us enquire what part America 
has taken in these investigations. 

The United States have always possessed some 
noble spirits, who combatting the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances by which they were surrounded, and 
disregarding every obstacle, have devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of Science. ‘The progress 
and eminence of some of these furnish the brightest 
pages in the history of the human mind. In the 
departments more immediately before us, not to 
mention others, we may proudly point to the learned 
Du Ponceau, Maclure and Gallatin. 

But the impulse to Archzological researches, 
most recently felt in this country, was imparted a 
few years since, by the enthusiastic labors of Mr. 
George R. Gliddon. We shall, therefore, endea- 
vor to give a just and impartial estimate of the ser- 
vices he has performed. He does not seem to 
have had any early preparation for such pursuits, 
and it is highly creditable to him, that he has been 
led, at such a period of life, to embrace studies so 
purely scientific and learned in their nature.— 
Brought up a merchant, and engaged in commer- 
cial relations, he spent about twenty-nine years in 
the Med#erranean, of which the greater portion of 
twenty-three were passed in Egypt, in a great va- 
riety of occupation. His first literary labors were 
a “Memoir on the Cotton of Egypt,” and an 
“ Appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe, on the de- 
struction of the Monuments of Egypt ;” both of 
which we have seen and examined with interest. 
The object of the “Appeal” was to rescue the monu- 
ments of Egypt from the ruthless demolition to 
which they were subjected, and to unmask the so- 
called civilization and regeneration of Mehemet 
Ali's policy ; both of which, it accomplished very 
efficiently, if not systematically. After the Quin- 
tuple Alliance of 1841, he came to America, “to 
wile away time,” as he says, “* until desired politi- 
cal changes should take place in the East.” With- 
out occupation, he betook himself to Egyptian sub- 
jects, and found a wide and open field for his ope- 





§ Appendix to Heeren’s Researches, &c. vol. ii., p. 215. 
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roglyphies were translated, owing solely to the! would at least present the charm of novelty; but 
absence of books.” But how he obtained his | in the absence of indisputable facsimiles of Egyp- 
knowledge and to what he pretends, will be best | “@" legends and spanner cw) subjects, it aI iiles. 
shewn by the following extract from his ‘* Chapters nee pages tay Sy eS Hee 


porensiays "es 41 trations. 
RA OI 85. “Tt is with sincere pleasure that I now express 


‘my acknowledgements to my valued friend, R. K. 


shane Denn aveady onmmells stated, thet Ihave! Haient, Esq., of New-York, whose friendship I 


been a sojourner in the land of Egypt, for the | ieaike ssaeaianienin tes Minions: en aabietineiet 
greater part of twenty-three years. Congenial | 2°d"ree Some years ago in 22 yp" Ppiyinss 


tastes have, since my boyhood, induced me, as often | independently . “s — varied y THe Ha te 
as opportunities occurred, to keep pace with the | deficiences of books, by procuring from Marope 
writings of eminent travellers ; while, with most of | Monumenti dell Egitto e della Nubia,’ of Professor 
those who have visited Egypt, and especially with | ees This ee pie ee otra ns 
those who followed out the new discoveries, I have |°”"Y COPY: amy — th U ne r Sta h ’ b P- 
been on terms of social intimacy, and with many I = we Be mH peat eae: ey ae ase 
am in correspondence. A chequered, and not an POSE GRO Se Sh SNe ee ey ee 
idle life, enables me to speak on many subjects From this work, with occasional extracts from 
’ “ . . . 
from personal experience and Jong-practised know- oer the ee re ry | bo a 
ledge—and for topographical acquaintance with Phiedetohi 0g "The rm mate "- ny: <d 
that country, I can say, that there is little space on |* ))20C'P an oe hata vnancant ol me 
either side of the Nile, from the sea-beach to the |°Tginals lies in the requisite enlargement of the 
second Cataract, with which my sporting habits |CP!€S * but beyond this, in my pictorial represen- 
have not rendered me familiar. In 1839, having |'#%0ns, no departure in color, ‘l in any thing else, 
. - . > 

resolved tu absent myself, for an indefinite period, nas aaa py pe ord gc) —_. she tet 
from the land of my adoption, I took advantage of vesomn Sey her, y life hes b “ere tae xo rs 
nearly two years’ leisure to ascertain the amount of me fat lel . “en satay ed 
information gleaned, by the Champollion school, on ee “ — iv aes ai - mere rt 
early Egyptian history. I indulged my migrating 1842, have been actively directed in multifarious 
propensities by a visit to Upper Egypt and Nubia. pursuits, totally distinct in nature from the position 
as well as by various dromedary excursions into the I now occupy before them, I nah ney will look 
Kastern and Western deserts adjacent to Cairo. with indulgence on the altempt made to acgait my- 
My sedentary hours were occupied in studying the self of the agreeable, but arduous task before me, 

: © ° . : bed 
works whence I derive such antiquarian informa- rather thao oe ee proceeding from my 
tion as I possess, or in discussing relative questions |°™" ae ey: 
with the many talented men and crudite scholars , 
who adorned Bis Egypto European community ’| Whatever may have been the extent of Mr. G.’s 

Se ‘ . I) 

“] pretend to no discoveries of my own. I have | attainments, when he first adopted Egyptology, as 
availed myself of the productions of the learned|a profession, he soon made them more than suffi- 
in Egyptian archeology, that are, or have been, | cient for his purposes, and has succeeded in popu- 


within my reach. I have adopted all of them in | jarising Antiquarian researches to an extent before 
different proportions. I frequently use the language 


of some; have taken ideas from all: and after this unknown in the history of science. Aflier some 
avowal, trust that J shall escape the charge of | ime devoted to preparation, he commenced his ca- 
plagiarism ; for who, in 4843, can treat of a coun- | reer asa lecturer, in Boston, in December 1842; 
try which, for two thousand three hundred years,|and was eminently successful. But having to 


has soonpred ~ Ee and on mare or less chines combat an immense load of ignorance and perhaps 
examinations 0 e learned of every ancient an a : : : 

; : a pga. . rejudice, he found it necessary to publish his 
modern nation, without availing himself of the infor- pre) : y P 


. . . ‘ f ‘( ” . < . . 
mation contained in the published labors of his pre- |" Chapters.” These, with no less of liberality, 
decessors ! than of policy, as it turned out, he presented gratis 

“« The only power to which I venture to lay claim, |to the ‘* New World” press, and has derived no 


is that of discrimination in the choice of my authori-|emolument from their exlensive sale.* Thus, has 


ties ; and, it will be found, that, while making use| ay amount of antiquarian, but most delightful and 
of the same facts to be met with in the works of 


the Champollions, Rosellini, Wilkinson, &c., I instructive learning, that would cost large sums to 
sometimes attempt to assign reasons differing from | Procure and much time to collect from the original 
theirs, or for more extensive conelusions. sources, been spread almost for nothing, through- 

** During a stay of some months in the year 1841, | out our extended domain. For this act alone, and 
in England, I thought if I returned to America, 1| its necessary effects, we tender our thanks to the 
should be able to occupy an interval of time, profita- anther. 


bly to myself, and perhaps advantageousty to others, r : , : , 
ane ~ r o vasty Reyptise Gitte. A lone In the winter of 1843-44, Mr. Gliddon was ap- 
sea voyage threw me out of the season; and when pointed lecturer to the “* Lowell Institute” of Bos- 
I sought in American libraries for some of the great |tom, and delivered a double course of twelve lec- 
works of the New School, I found to my extreme | tures, to large audiences, with great success. His 
regret, that the most important were wanting. 
“T had therefore valid grounds for supposing} *We are informed that some 15,000 copies have been 
that, to the majority of those I might address, the | sold; which is highly probable, the cost being only 25 cents 
manner of elucidating hieroglyphical arcana, no|acopy. The author promises to rewrite it, at some future 
less than many of the practical results themselves, day, and extend it to a quarto publication. 
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lectures have also been attended by numbers, in eve- 
ry considerable town from Portsmouth, N. H., to 
Savannah, Georgia. 
hearing eight of these lectures, we derived from 
them much improvement, and received hints, sug- 
gestions and directions of thought and enquiry, 
which will, we trast, yet lead to useful results. 

The attempt to introduce Egyptian hierology to 
the masses of mind has never before been attempted 
in any country; but great encouragement may be 
derived from Mr. Gliddon’s success; and henceforth, 
by the judicious adoption of the mode, any subject 
of importance may be presented to an intelligent 
people. The popular interest manifested by our 
people is the more wonderful, when regarded in 
contrast with the known condition of things abroad, 
where governments, or wealthy associations must 
lend a helping hand in all such undertakings. 

We can not now particularise many of the points 
embraced by Mr. Gliddon’s Jectures, or ‘‘Chapters.” 
But the more prominent ones can be briefly stated. 

He was certainly the first, as we have above re- 
marked, te bring a synopsis of hiersglyphical his- 
tory in its details, to every body's door, in a copious 
and agreeable form, and at a cheaper rate than has 
ever been attained. 

He was the first, as we are informed, to take 
those views of Egyptian Chronology, which ac- 
cord with the Septuagint, and with the monuments 
and hieroglyphical history, as since shewn by the 
discoveries of Lepsius, and confirmed by recent 
developments in Chinese Archeology. 

This subject of Chronology is one of the most 
important, and in many respects, most interesting in 
archeology. The new school of Egyptologists 
have set aside Archbishop Usher's calculations, as 
not leaving space enough for the now ascertained 
eras of Ancient History, and Baron Bunsen, who 
published at Berlin, in April last, the Chronological 
results obtained by the Prussian Commission, es- 
tablishes that the longest allowable period must be 
given for the monuments of Egypt. These views 
give us new ideas of Antiquity. We now lose 
sight of Greece and Rome, as things of yesterday, 
and travel far back, to the youth of our world. 

Mr. Gliddon, owing to the conclusions arrived at 
by the craniological investigations of Dr. Morton, 
of which he had the earliest use, was the first to 
announce that the Ancient Egyptians were Cauca- 
sians and not blacks ; and to reject the theory, that 
civilization descended the Nile, from Ethiopia and 
Meroe. These original views were thus first an- 
nounced in our distant country, and have since been 
fully confirmed by Dr. Lepsius, as communicated 
by him to the “ American Oriental Society,” the 
“Academy of Natural Sciences” and to Mr. Glid- 
don. We have been favored with the following 
items: Dr. Lepsius went to Ethiopia, as far as the 
13th degree of latitude, from October °43, and re- 
turned to Thebes in October 44. Orsortasen the 


Having had the pleasure of | 





Ist, who conquered Ethiopia, as far as Dongola, at 
least, in the 23rd century B. C.,is now carried back 
from the 17th dynasty, to the 12th of Manetho: 
and here we may observe that modern discoveries 
have had a remarkable effect in confirming the 
testimony of Manetho, and in many respects, that 
of Herodotus also. Ethiopia was a province of 
Egypt from Orsortasen, until Tirhaka founded 
there an independent monarchy in the 6th century 
B. C. The sculptures of Meroe are all Egyptian ; 
the ruling caste was Egyptian; and Lepsius says, 
‘“henceforward, we must no longer talk of an 
Ethiopian Art, or civilization ; but of an Egyptian 
civilization in Ethiopia.” All the monuments in 
the Nubias are Egyptian; and the Pyramids of 
Meroe, of the earliest age, belong to the Ist cen- 
tury before Christ, and come down long after the 
Christian era. The most flourishing period of 
Merve was the 2nd century, A. D. All the lan- 
guages of the modern rulers of Meroe were Cau- 
casian. 

In a letter read by Dr. Morton before the “Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences,” of Philadelphia.* Lep- 
sius says, 


“Tt will interest you, perhaps, to read the sum- 
mary of the communications made by me tu Mr. 
John Pickering, of Boston, President of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society of that city. They give 
some of the results of our journey into Ethiopia, 
and especially in regard to the ancient population 
of Meroé, their language, their descendants, and 
their relation to Egypt,—showing that the Merdites 
were a people of red complexion, and that they 
spoke the language of the Bishariba [Biscarees *] 
of the present day, which is decidedly Caucasian, 
and very rich in grammatical forms, and important 
on account of the place it occupies among the other 
Caucasian languages.” 


We are informed, that the next Journal of the 
“ American Oriental Society” will contain the letter 
from Dr. Lepsius to the Hon. John Pickering, 
which has been referred to above. 

Here it may be proper also to quote the follow- 
ing extract from the report of one of Mr. Gliddon’s 
lectures, in Baltimore, in February last : 


“Mr. G. then referred to some of the ethnologi- 


cal views to which these researches lead. In the 
Mosaic record of the distribution of Shem, Ham 
and Japheth, we have a true ethnographic chart of 
three grand divisions of the Caucasian race. Most 
of the names of the tribes mentioned are found on 
monumental records long anterior to Moses, and 
demonstrate that ihe Egyptian views of geogra- 
phy were identical with those of the writer of Gen- 
esis. The different branches of Ham’s family seem 
to have been distributed thus : Cush occupied Ara- 
bia; Canaan, Palestine ; Phut, the countries West 
of Egypt, which we designate Barbary ; and Miz- 
raim Egypt. From the latter went forth seven 
tribes typified in his seven children, most of whom 
can be identified in the hieroglyphical names of the 


* Proceedings Acad. Nat. Sci. Vol. II., No.7. Jan. and 


Feb., 1845: p. 193. 
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nations of Nubia, the Oases, &c. In course of 
time the Egyptians colonized all the alluvium of 
the Nile, from the sea to the junction of the White 
and Blue Rivers, where they first came in contact 
with the negrorace. By amalgamation with these, 
there arose the mixed races of ancient Nubia, over 
whom the Pharaohs appointed Governors. When 
the Hykshos overran Egypt, the people took refuge 
in the Nubian provinces, and, gaining strength, re- 
turned northward to dispossess their invaders. Am- 
unoph I., founder of the 18th Dynasty, drove the 





Scythian shepherds back again to Central Asia, 


which accounts for the remote Asiatic people rep- | 


resented as captives on the Egyptian sculptures. 
‘This confirms the history of Sesostris, and brings us 
down to the 20th Dynasty, (B. C. 1200,) when 
Judah formed the eastern frontier of the Pharaonic 
dominions. After the 19th Dynasty, the Asiatic 
dominion of Egypt ceased, except in an occasional 
campaign, such as the taking of Jerusalem by She- 
shonk, in B. C, 971. Her Ethiopian power was 
resumed until the Cush-ite Arabs* penetrated to 
Meroe, through Abyssinia, and conquering Egypt 
under Sabaco, ruled it from 719 to 695 B. C., con- 
stituting what is called the Ethiopian Dynasty. 


The rise of the Saitic Dynasty, (B. C. 650,) drove | 


the invaders back into Nubia, bat Egypt never re- 
gained her Ethiopian possessions. A few years 


after, the Persian invasion under Cambyses utterly | 


prostrated her energies and she soon fell under the 
Ptolemaie yoke. Ethiopia retained her indepen- 
dence, and after the seventh century B. C., the 
descendants of Tirhaka, “ king of Cash,” built the 
Pyramids of Meroe, and even endured some centu- 
ries after the commencement of the Christian era. 
Such is a vague sketch of the history of Mizraim, 
the Egyptian branch of the Hamitic stock.” 

Mr, Gliddon’s Chapters were intended only to 
prepare the way for his lectures, which he kept in 
advance of the former, by foreign correspondence, 
in which he was liberally furnished by Lepsius and 
other Egyptologists, with the most recent and au- 
thentic information. He has also conferred a great 
benefit upon our Seience, by putting some of our 
Savans and learned Societies in communication 
with European scholars and associations. 

We observed from the public prints, that in Bal- 
timore, Mr. Gliddon was enabled to illustrate por- 
tions of his lectures, by means of relics and anti- 
quities belonging to the extensive cabinet of Col. 
M. J. Cohen. ‘This gentleman deserves a tribute 
of high commendation, for his tastes and liberal 
views in Scientific and antiquarian subjects, so 
much in advance of the age. In 1831-33, he trav- 
elled in the Levant, before the present facilities, 
which almost persuade travellers to go thither, and 
in days of war and pestilence. During his Eastern 
sojourn, he collected at great labor and expense, a 
rare assortment of Egyptian and other curiosities 
and relics, among which are several embellished 
with royal cartouches, by which the dates are de- 
termined,—ranging from Osortasen to Psammeti- 


* Cush-ite. That is, the Arabian children of Cush, the 
son of Ham;—not the Kush, Negroes, of the Hieroglyphics. 
See “ Chapters,” page 41, at foot. 








chus; a period of 1500 years, ending 600 B. C. 
These valuable rarities have all been scientifically 
arranged, with the aid of his brother Dr. J. J. 
Cohen, and of a small but choice Library of Arche- 
ological works. This, we believe, is the only 
Egyptian Cabinet in our country; but so early and 


honorable a beginning speaks well for what we may 


expect, and especially from the “ Oriental Society,” 
of Boston. 

“The American Oriental Society” was founded 
in 1843, and perhaps its origin is also due to the 
interest excited by the efforts of Mr. Gliddon. Its 
formation and the learned address of its President, 
Mr. Pickering, have been hailed with pleasure by 
savans abroad. Mr. Mohl, of Paris, in a late 
** Rapport a la Societé Asiatique,” thus speaks of it, 

* Eenfin, l’Amerique du Nord commence 4 entrer 
dans le mouvement des lettres Asiatiques, et il s’ est 
formé a Boston, une Societé Orventale, qui publie 
un Journal dont nous avons recu le premier numéro. 
L’ étude des langues de !’Orient a en Amerique 
deux mobiles distincts ; la théologie et le commerce. 
C’est aprés l’Allemagne le pays ou l’étude de 
Ancien Testament et de tout ce qui s’y rattache, 
est la plus populaire, et I’ influence de |’ éducation 
savante qu’ y recoivent les éléves des écoles théo- 
logiques, se montre dans les missions Américaines, 
qui ne le cédent a aucune autre pour la connais- 
sance des langues, de I’ histoire et des croyances 
des peuples qu’elles travaillent a convertir; et qui 
ont fourni des hommes comme M. Bridgman a Can- 
ton, M,. Stévenson a Bombai, M. Perkins 4 Ourou- 
mia, et M. Grant, & Mossoul.” 

It may here be added, that the same learned 
paper, in commenting upon the impetus and pro- 
tection given to Oriental studies in Continental Ku- 
rope, contains, (from p. 64 to 67,) no very flatter- 
ing, though unquestionahly correct, remarks on the 
lethargic tendencies of the British Government, 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
all that relates to oriental science and literature. 

Reference has so often been made to Mr. Pick- 
ering’s address, that it is necessary only to add, 
that it gave a magnificent start to the infant asso- 
ciation, by its erudition, by its just and generous 
encouragement drawn from our past achievments, 
and by the manner in which it laid open the broad 
and teeming field of Oriental investigation. It dis- 
plays great research into the geography, philology 
and general history of the nations of the Kast, and 
in a very important and instructive appendix, gives 
a eondensed view of what has been accomplished 
by our Missionaries* and numerous travellers. He 
enumerates some 48 works of travels, &c., as ex- 


* The literary labors of our foreign Missionaries deserve 
to be more particularly noted. They have done much in 
the languages of Polynesia, particularly at the Sandwich 
Islands, and have supplied a valuable vocabulary of the 
Feejee language. They have been the first to reduce sev- 
eral foreign tongues to a written form, and have caused 
works to be printed as follows: 

“The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions has seventeen printing establishments for the use of 
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hibiting the part that America has already taken in 
reference to the East. The Address of Mr. Pick- 
ering is well followed up by Prof. Salisbury’s “ Me- 
moir on Buddhism” and the other contents of the 
“ Journal.” 

Among the objects of the Oriental Society, we 
have no doubt, a cherished one will be a gal- 
lery of Egyptian and other Antiquities, which 
though it may not vie with European collections, 
shall yield to none in the efficient use that will 
be made of it. We feel very confident, that this 
object will be undertaken and accomplished. Our 
Boston friends, so remarkable for their liberal en- 
terprise, evince it in every thing they undertake, 
and we doubt not, that it will soon be directed to pour- 
ing into the lap of Boston the antique and classic 
treasures of the East. Indeed, we particularly rec- 
ommend to some of them to abandon the cry after 
humanity in the South, and to unite with their So- 
ciety in studying Oriental humanity. But how 
ean Archeology be studied without books? And 
where are now the Appletons and Lowells and 
Haights and Lawrences, of Boston? There is a 
“giving which doth not impoverish ;” and dona- 
tions to Scientific and Literary objects rather en- 
rich the donors. The liberality of Boston, which 
does so much to supply our deficiency in National 
monuments and institutions, is not yet exhausted ; 
and the Library of the Oriental Society will ere- 
long be able to boast of its rich and costly Euro- 
pean archeological works; of which there have 
been multitudes, since the great French “ Descrip- 
tion de |’ Egypte,” that are entirely inaccessible in 
our country. 

Of Dr. Morton’s “ craniology” we have already 
incidentally spoken ; but for him we have a testi- 
monial from one of the highest sources in the world, 
which, whilst it does justice to him, will also show 
that in archeology, we are anticipating the facili- 


ties we enjoy and surpassing the expectations of 


the rational. 

The learned James Cowles Prichard, on the re- 
ceipt of Dr. Morton’s work, published last January 
an Appendix to the first edition of the ‘“ Natural 
History of man,” in which, Chapter IX, headed 
“ Ethnography of the Ancient Egyptians,” page 57, 


its missions, with four type founderies, and thirty-one pres- 
ses. At these, printing has been executed in the following 
languages, viz: Grebo, Bassa, Zulu (Sichuana), Italian, 
Modern Greek, Hebrew, Hebrew-Spanish, Ancient Arme- 
nian, Modern Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Arabic, Modern 
Syriac, Mahratta, Goojooratee, Hindoostanee, Tamil. Te- 
loogoo, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, Bugis, Hawa- 
lian, Marquesa, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seneca, Abenaquis, 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Greek Osage, Sioux, Pawnee, and Nez- 
Percés. Fourteen of these were first written by Mission- 
aries of the Board ; and in these Janguages nearly four bun- 
dred millions of pages have been printed at the establish- 
ments belonging to the Board.” 

To these are added others, by the Baptist and Episcopal 


he says, “A most interesting and really important 

addition has lately been made to our knowledge of 
the physical characters of the ancient Egyptians. 

This has been derived from a quarter, where local 

probabilities would least of all have induced us to 

look for it. In France, where so many scientific 

men have been devoted, ever since the conquest of 
Egypt by Napoleon, for a long time under the pat- 

ronage of government, to researches into the sub- 

ject; in England, possessed of the immense ad- 

vantages of wealth and commercial resources; in 

the academies of Italy and Germany, where the 
arts of Egypt have been studied in national mu- 
seums, scarcely any thing has been done, since the 
time of Blumenbach, to elucidate the physical his- 
tory of the Ancient Egyptian Race. In none of 
these countries have any extensive collections been 
formed of the materials and resources, which alone 
can afford secure foundation for such attempts. It 
is in the United States of America, that a remarka- 
ble advancement of this part of physical science 
has been at length achieved. The ‘ Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society,’ (Philadel- 
phia, 1844,) contain a memoir by Dr. Morton of 
Philadelphia, in which that able and zealous writer, 
already distinguished by his admirable researches 
into the physical characters of the native Ameri- 
can race, has brought forward a great mass of new 
information on the ancient Egyptians.” 

Mr. Prichard then gives copious extracts of all 
Dr. Morton’s essential observations on the distine- 
tive physiology of the Kgyptians—-and introduces 
many wood-cuts from the “ Crania AX gyptiaca”— 
devoting 14 quarto pages to this subject ! 

Again, in the same Appendix, Chapter X., page 
683—-headed “American Ethnology,” Prichard says, 
** Few additions have been made of late, in a con- 
nected and systematic form, to our previous acquain- 
tance with the native races of America. ‘The 
magnificent publication of Dr. Morton, which far 
exceeds in its comprehensiveness and in the num- 
ber and beauty of its engravings, any European 
work that has yet appeared on national varieties of 
the skull, comprises nearly the sum of our infor- 
mation on the distinctive characters of the head and 
skeleton, in the several tribes of the New World.” 

Dr. Morton’s Collection of Crania, deposited at 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, is not only the 
largest in the world, but neither public nor private 
Cabinets any where contain a tithe of his materials 
or varieties ; all obtained at his own individual ex- 
pense, and increasing by contributions from every 
quarter of the globe. The impetus which Dr. Mor- 
ton has given to Craniological science, of which 
he may be termed the founder, has excited the Em- 
peror of Russia, to found in St. Petersburg, a na- 
tional museum exclusively dedicated to Craniology, 
to contain the skulls of all the ancient and modern 








Missionaries? Pickering’s Address, p. 52. Appendix, pp. 
61-2-3 and 4. 





races of his vast dominions! This news came by 
the last packet from Paris. 
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Dr. Morton pursues science for itself, gives; ‘13. The Teeth, differ in nothing from those of 
away his works and follows his favorite studies in Other Caucasian nations. j ‘ 
the midst of an extensive medical practice. His) “14- The Hair of the Egyptians resembled, in 
compensation is derived from the approbation which | textare, that of the fairest Zuropeans of the pre- 


‘ ‘ sent day. 
the Savans feel proud to render to him. He is at | “15. The physical or organic characters which 


work now, collecting materials for a second and distinguish the several races of men, are as old as 

extended edition of the ‘ Crania A°gyptiaca,” and the oldest records of our species.” 

hereafter for a “ Crania Africana.” Dr. Mor- 

ton’s views have been amply borne out by Lepsius’ 

discoveries, during 1843-44 and 45, in Egypt and 

Ethiopia. se We have the most unequivocal evidence, his- 
Dr. Morton’s collection of Crania contains up- torical and monumental, that slavery was among 


: ; : . | the earliest of the social institutions of Egypt, and 
wards of _s hundred, of which, with the assis- | that it was imposed on all conquered nations, white 
tance principally of Mr. Gliddon, to whom he de- _as well as black.* So numerous was this unfortu- 


dicates his work, he procured one hundred from nate class of persons, that it was the boast of the 


In relation to Conclusion 8, we may further ex- 
tract what he says, on pages 59 and 60: 





the mausolea of Egypt. Upon these, aided by | Egyptian kings, recorded by Diodorus, that the vast 


great skill in comparative anatomy and an exten- 


‘structures of Luxor and Karnak were erected by 


sive knowledge of history and the monuments, hej ‘?¢ labor of foreigners alone. Of Negro slavery, 


made his observations; carefully comparing each | 


cranium with known types of the several species of 
the human race. We give below the conclusions 
at which he has arrived : 


“1, The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and 
in Nubia, was orginally peopled by a branch of the 
Caucasian race. 

“2. These primeval people, since called Egyp- 
tians, were the Mizraimites of Scripture, the pos- 
terity of Ham, and directly affiliated with the Lib- 
yan family of nations. 

“3. In their physical character the Egyptians 
were intermediate between the Indo-European and 
Semitic races. 

“4. The Austral-Egyptian or Meréite commu- 
nities were an Indo-Arabian stock engrafted on the 
primitive Libyan inhabitants. 

‘5, Besides these exotic sources of population, | 
the Egyptian race was at different periods modified | 
by the influx of the Caucasian nations of Asia and 
Europe,—Pelasgi, or Hellenes, Scythians and 
Phenicians. 

“6. Kings of Egypt appear to have been inci- 
dentally derived from each of the above nations. 

“7. The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture 
of the Caucasian and the Negro in extremely vari- 
able proportions. 

“8. Negroes were numerous in Egypt, but their 
social position in ancient times was the same that 
it now is, that of servants and slaves. 

“9. The national characteristics of all these 
families of Man are distinctly figured on the mon- 
uments; and all of them, excepting the Scythians 
and Phenicians, have been identified in the cata- 
combs. 

“10. The present Fellahs are the lineal and 
least mixed descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; 
and the Jatter are collaterally represented by the 
Tuaricks, Kabyles, Siwahs, and other remains of, 
the Libyan family of nations. 

“11. The modern Nubians, with a few excep- 
tions, are not the descendants of the monumental 
Ethiopians, but a variously mixed race of Arabs 
and Negroes. 

“12. Whatever may have been the size of the 
cartilaginous portion of the ear, the osseous struc- 
ture conforms in every instance to the usual rela- 


in particular, the paintings and sculptures give 
abundant illustration. ‘ Black people,’ says Sir G. 
| Wilkinson, ‘ designated as natives of the foreign 
land of Cush, are generally represented on the 
Egyptian monuments as captives or bearers of tri- 
bute to the Pharaohs;’ and the attendant circum- 
stances of this inhuman traffic appear to have been 
much the same in ancient as in modern times. It 
is curious, also, in a numerical point of view, to 
observe that Arrian, who wrote in the second cen- 
tury, gives three thousand as the number of Ne- 
groes annually brought down the Nile in his time; 
while Madden, writing in our day, and consequently 
sixteen hundred years later than Arrian, estimates 
the present number in nearly the same words. If 
it be allowable to make these data the basis of cal- 
culation for the past thirty-five centuries, it will 
follow that upwards of ten millions of Negroes 
have been brought as bondsmen into Egypt during 
that period. ‘This I regard a reasonable calcula- 
tion; for in the present wasted and depopulated 
condition of the country, the demand for servants 
and slaves must be far below what it was in the 
flourishing epoch of the Pharaohs.”*t 

‘** Negroes are abundantly represented on the pic- 
torial delineations of the Egyptian monuments of 
every epoch. Complexion, features, and expres- 
sion, these and every other attribute of the race, 
are depicted precisely as we are accustomed to see 
them in our daily walks: indeed, were we to judge 
by the drawings alone, we might suppose them to 
have been executed but yesterday; and yet some 
of these vivid delineations are nearly three thou- 
sand five hondred years old! and, moreover, as if 
to enforce the distinction of race by direct contrast, 
they are placed side by side with people of the 
purest Caucasian features.” 


Since the publication of this work, Dr. Morton 
has procured 17 additional Egyptian Crania, his ob- 
servations on which were read before the “Academy 
of Natural Sciences,” in October 1844. From 


* Sir G. Wilkinson observes that “ no difficulty occurred 
to the Ishmaelites in the purchase of Joseph from his bre- 
thren, nor on his subsequent sale to Potiphar on arriving in 
Egypt.” Ancient Egyptians, |., p. 404. 


+ Clot Bey states the present black population of Egypt 
to be twenty thousand ; and he adds that Negresses form 





tive position. 


the greater number of women in almost every harem. Aper- 
gu Générale de |’Egypte, I., p. 329. 
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their published proceedings we extract the fol- 
lowing. 

‘The results derived from this series of crania, 
sustain in a most gratifying manner, those obtained 
from the greater collection of one hundred skulls 
sent me from Egypt, by my friend George R. 





Gliddon, Esq., and which have afforded the mate- 


rials of my Crania A°gyptiaca ; and without making 
further comparisons on the present occasion, (for I 
design from time to time to resume the subject, as 
facts and materials may come to my hands,) I shall 
merely subjoin my Ethnographic table from the 
Crania Aigytiaca, so extended as to embrace all 
the ancient Egyptian skulls now in my possession. 


Ethnographic Table of one hundred and seventeen ancient Egyptian Crama. 












































_ Sepulchral Localities. =| No. |Exgvptian.|Pelasgic. |Semitic] Mixed. Negroid| Negro. | Idiot. | 
Memphis, - - - 2 7 16 pe tue 1 

'Ghizeh, . . 17 11 2 1 2 1 
Maabdeh, - - - 4 1 1 2 
Abydos, - - 4 2 1 1 
Thebes, - - - 55 | 30 10 4 4 5 2 | 
\Ombos, - - - 3 3 
Phile, - - - 4 2 1 1 
Debéd, - - - _4 4 

| 117 60 31 7 7 9 1 2 






































“‘ It remains for me to add, which I do with great 
pleasure, that I am indebted for this second series 
of Egyptian Crania to Mr. Wm. A. Gliddon, of 
Cairo, who, prompted by that extraordinary interest 
in Egyptian questions which seems inherent in his 
family, has availed himself of every opportunity 
for extending our knowledge of the people and the 
monuments of the valley of the Nile.” 


In a note at the end of his learned work Dr. 
Morton says, 


“*T look with great interest to the researches of 
Dr. Lepsius at Meroé ; as well as to those of my 
friend Dr. Charles Pickering, who is now in Egypt 
for the sole purpose of studying the monuments in 
connection with the people of that country. And 
finally, it gives me great pleasure to state that the 
profound erudition of the Baron Alexander de 
Humboldt is at this moment engaged in a work, 
which will embrace his views on Egyptian ethnog- 
raphy, and give to the world the matured opinions 
of a mind which has already illuminated every de- 
partment of natural science.” 


A pamphlet has recently been published by Fres- 

nel, of Djedda, (of whom we have already spoken,) 

in which the present existence of the true unicorn 

in the wilds of Arabia is proven. It has a single 

horn on its forehead, which it can raise or depress 

at pleasure, by means of a joint init. This will 

explain those passages of scripture which speak of 
being “‘ exalted like the horn of the unicorn.” 

Our informant further says, 

** Every one knows that the Jesuits and Bruce 
had established the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek,” 
or Blue Nile, in the mountains of Abyssinia. (See 
the map.) But the sources of the great branch, the 
White Nile, or ‘ Bahr-el-Abiad,’ remained a pro- 
blem, probably more obscure now than in the days 
of ancient Egyptian geographical knowledge,—cer- 
tainly, without fresher light than was given to He- 
rodotus, Eratosthenes, Strabo and Ptolemy. 

“ After several fruitless expeditions of Moham- 
med Ali’s officers along its current, the last one, of 





We have already seen that Lepsius has con- 
firmed his conclusions. Dr. Pickering, naturalist 
to the late United States Exploring Expedition, has 
just returned from Egypt, Arabia, Zanzibar and 
Bombay, bringing with him much interesting and 
original information in his chosen department. He 
has zealously explored the Natural History of the 
Valley of the Nile, and has elicited new and unan- 
ticipated knowledge respecting some now extinct 
breeds of animals, and varieties of plants, depicted 
on the monuments, and in relation to the periods of 
the introduction of others from foreign countries. 
He followed in the steps of the Prussian Commis- 
sion, who had well prepared the way for him; and 
has made, as we are informed, some strange dis- 
coveries in Ethnography, confirming and extending 
those of Morton, Gliddon, Hodgson and the Prus- 
sians. His achievements will soon be made known; 
but we are permitted in advance to lay before our 


1840, under the French explorers, had traced the 
white stream to nearly the 4th parallel of North 
Latitude ; and were surprised to find, that instead 
of flowing Westward, as heretofore supposed, it 
trended round to the South; and when the French- 
men turned homeward, they were in the same lon- 
gitude as Cairo! Since that, the enterprising Abys- 
sinian traveller, Monsier D’Abadie, striking through 
from the vicinities of Shoa, has found the true 
source of the Bahr-el-Abiad, South of that of the 
Blue Nile, in the mountain range of Abyssinia! 
But, while this termination seemed to cut off all 
hopes of penetrating towards the Joliba, or Niger, 
through the White River, some native merchants, 
(Gellabs, or slave-dealers,) have come down from 
Dar-foor to the junction of the two Niles at Khar- 
toom, by boat all the way, which proves that another 
stream flows down from Dar-foor into the White 
River. In short, we may now begin to deem it 
very possible, that a river flows from Lake Tchad 





readers, the following interesting pieces of intelli- 
gence, brought home by him. 





towards and into the Nile on the one hand, and to- 
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wards and into the Niger on the other. If so, there 
is water communication through Central Africa; 
and we may speculate upon the day, when eligible 
steamers may enter the Nile at the Rosetta-mouth, 
and after passing the various cataracts of Nubia, 
(no impossibility,) may ascend the branch of the 
White Nile to Lake Tchad, thence descend by a 
stream, (known to flow in that direction,) into the 
Niger, and terminate the voyage at the tomb of the 
heroic Belzoni, in the Bight of Biaffra, on the coast 
of Benin, on the Atlantic! Of course, you will 
take this latter part as simply hypothetical, until 
we can announce the actual achievement.” 

This speculation is at least ahead of the rail road 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific. This whole re- 
gion of Central Africa offers a most inviting field to 
to the adventurer and the Ethnographer. We have 
recently passed over it, under the guidance of Hodg- 
son’s “ Notes,” following him from Oasis to Oasis, 
in pursuit of the Berber language. The service 
which he has rendered, can only be duly appreciated 
by the philologist, to whom he has presented ines- 
timable treasures, in more extensive vocabularies 
than were ever possessed before. We have marked 
many things in his * Notes,” that would interest 
even a general reader ; but can only advert toa few 
of them. 

He gives a facsimile of an inscription, resem- 
bling the Numidian, that was found in a mound 
on the Ohio River. An account of it, with a cut, 
can also be seen in Howe’s late “ History and An- 
tiquities of Virginia.” 

Mr. Hodgson contends that Arabic, Coptic and 
Berber are essentially distinct languages. The 
Berber, Numidian and Libyan race are the same. 


“The Berber vocabularies comprise copious lists 
of words in the following dialects of that lan- 
guage :— 


1. The Kabyle, (Kabail,) of Algiers. 
called Showiah. 

2. The Tergeeah, or dialect of the Tuarycks, 
the great nomadic tribes of the Sahara. 

3. The Mozabeeah, or idiom of the Beni Mozab, 
on the northern fringe of the desert. 

4. The Eregeiah, or dialect of Wadreag. 

5. The Sergoo, spoken by the wandering Tua- 
rycks, in the neighborhood of Tenbokto. 

The Soudanian or Negro vocabularies, comprise 
the following distinct languages : 
The Fellatah or Foulah. 
The Tibbo. 

Four or Wadai. 
Bornou. 
- Haoussa. 


. Sungai.” 


It is also 


Oe ek 


For curiosity-sake, our readers shall have afew 
Berber words, phrases and proverbs, which last 
correspond with some of our own. “ Essoussou- 
ish—to chat;” “ Esharhoor—to snore;” “ Eskak- 
kal—to cough ;” “ Hemhem—to make noise.” With 
the aid of some of these, Dean Swift might have 








proved still more conclusively, than he did from 
Latin and Greek, the antiquity of the English lan- 
guage. “ Thezoweeth thezeenazenooth—bee hums,” 


“ Theyazet theskakai, hen cackles,” &c. 


“ Eghab couamshis, edjrah ougherdha. 
When the cat’s away, the rats will play.” 


“* Enfad ourdits sithghamth. 
Profit comes not from sleep.” 


“ Oorhedra; edhuran esghar imoughan. 
Speak not; the woods have ears,” &c., &c. 


Mr. Hodgson has also received his merited re- 
ward in the high approbation of the learned abroad. 
His discoveries of the connections between Coptic 
roots and Berber words are important and valuable. 
He is still prosecuting his enquiries. 

Of the work of Professor Frost it only remains 
to say, that it embodies the latest information, de- 
rived from Champollion Figeac and other continen- 
tal sources. He has filled up, with historical no- 
tices, the Chronological table of Dynasties in Glid- 
don’s Chapters; and grouped together Egyptian 
history and antiquities in a new and pleasing form. 
We understand that he intends to treat of China 
in a similar way, availing himself of the immense 
light, that Pauthier and other continental Chinese 
scholars are daily pouring upon that long locked-up 
Empire. 

Thus have we hastily, and most imperfectly, run 
over several works most creditable to American 
Letters, being able to devote to the whole only that 
space and attention of which each was worthy. 
And now, it may be asked, what does it all amount 
to? Cui bono? 

This question is easily put, but not so easily an- 
swered, because one who could appreciate the an- 
swer, would not start the question. Liberalise the 
mind of its propounder by knowledge, and in his 
own thoughts and feelings, will be ever heard an 
eloquent and conclusive response to every objec- 
tion raised by a narrow utility. Progress and ac- 
curacy in knowledge are ever grateful to the cul- 
tivated mind; and so bound up are all its elements 
and departments, by unseen ties of mutual rela- 
tionship, or indirect influence, that, in an enlarged 
sense, nothing is useless,—all is practical. ‘Though 
Archeological studies often seem abstruse and of 
no immediate utility, yet, besides the pleasure they 
afford the enthusiastic student, and every student 
of them is apt to be enthusiastic, they often confer 
inestimable good by the useful discoveries which 
none but a delving, antiquarian spirit could have 
fallen upon. The Archeologist reads and writes 
accurately the History of man and his doings ; and 
may be said to hold in his hands the keys and cor- 
ner stones of History. All men admit the impor- 
tance of History. The Archeologist, too, may 
deal, to a great extent, in romance and poetry. 
These delight in far off times and shadowy realms; 
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and if, with the wand of truth, he should dispel 
some of their fond illusions, he is ever demonstra- 
ting that “truth is stranger than fietion,”’ and fur- 
nishing materials richer than fancy could afford. 
Look fora moment at Egypt. It is a land of ro- 
mance,—of thrilling recollections. Egypt may 
emphatically be styled the land of susximiry. 
She has her beauties and her softnesses; but her 
grandeur towers and hovers over all. When the 
Nile comes with its enriching floods, the islets 
and lakes and groves of palm adorn the face of 
the country; but the rushing torrent flows majes- 
tically through ; whilst the deep sepulchral tone of 
Memphis and Thebes, blends solemnly with the 
noise of its waters. And when the waving fields 
and teeming harvests show Egypt, arrayed like 
her prophet Minister, in her lovely dress of many 
colors, the everlasting hills and mighty pyramids 
look down upon them ;—whilst the ruins of Kar- 
nak and Luxor, and theic cotemporaries, rise in 
the midst, not to mar the beauty of the land, but 
to impart a higher and deeper spell. If we revert 
to the royal magnificence of her Pharaohs, we hear 
the sounds of revelry and feasting hushed by the 
lamentations over the “ first born ;” and that awful 
mantle of darkness veils all their earthly pomp. 
From these recollections, the Archeologist may 
catch the inspiration which caused the Psalmist to 
exclaim : 


“ For I know that the Lorp is great, and that our 
Lorp is above all gods. 

““Whatsoever the Lorp pleased, that did he in 
heaven and earth, in the seas, and all deep places. 

“*He causeth the vapours to ascend from the 
ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings for the 
rain: he bringeth the wind out of his treasuries. 

**Who smote the first-born of Egypt, both of 
man and beast. 

** Who sent tokens and wonders into the midst 
of thee, O Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
servants.” 


Can the mind of one, who could take delight in 
exploring the relics of a former age, and decyphering 
their History, be insensible to their moral and poeti- 
cal grandeur ? Does the sound of his mattock drown 
the voice of beauty and sublimity, that speaks to him 
on every side? Ah! no. He has an attentive ear 
for these, and is richer in sources of enjoyment 
than other men, because, whilst their joys are known 
to him, they can hardly understand the thrill of 
rapture that he feels, on handling the relics of An- 
tiquity, or finding the clue of some new language 
of man. Verily, in the breast of the Archzolo- 
gist are often found the sensibility and enthusiasm 
of the poet; and generally the disinterestedness 
of the true scholar. 

But in reference to all the intellectual mouve- 
mens towards the Kast, we may advert to its condi- 
tion and prospects, and to the hopes entertained 


find Christianity and Civilization stretching out their 
hands to the comparatively degraded nations of the 
East, and cannot but feel a lively interest in their 
welfare. Civilization seems to be progressing in 
her march around the world. The Star of Em- 
pire still westward takes its way; but now there 
seems to be an enlightening and diffusive spirit 
spreading East and West ; and the Light may again 
dawn, from both directions, upon those parts of the 
East which have already lived through their age 
of splendor. In all the humane movements now 
making in behalf of the East, and especially in 
Greece and Syria, America is bearing an honora- 
ble part. The spirit of Science is always mis- 
sionary and diffusive, and the Archeologist is ne- 
cessarily an explorer. How much, then, may he 
assist in reviving the glory of those memorable 
lands? His labors can never be solitary and alone ; 
but a thousand incidental and collateral subjects, 
pointed out perhaps by his labors, invite the scrutiny 
and coéperation of laborers in every department. 


What is thus done and learned goes back, spreads, 
however gradually, and inspires a sense of former 
glories, and a desire to revive them. ‘This excites, 
stimulates and ultimately regenerates. 


The spirit of true Science is not only missionary, 
but disinterested and friendly. It goes abroad not 
as a spy to discover the nakedness of the Lands ; 
but to water them with the fertilizing dews of 
Knowledge and Religion, and to clothe them in their 
pristine splendor. No crusading hosts as of old 
now overrun the. East with war, to rescue the holy 
sepulchre ; but lovers of Science read from their 
tombs and sculptured monuments, the records of 
their past, to inform them and the world of their 
ancient renown, and to incite them to restore their 
faded lustre. In this, all countries may unite. 


Though we are proud of what America has done, 
we hope soon to have cause for greater exultation. 
She has the ample means of achieving something 
truly magnificent. This is rather an economical—in 
too many respects, a stingy age ; but we trust that 
in the plan and endowment of the Smithsonian 
Institute, and by its fostering care of the National 
Observatory, our Government will show itself truly 
great. Liperat anp supicious MuNIFICENCE Is 
Pustic Economy. This is a truth, we believe, 
and we would impress it upon those whose province 
it is to make it operative. Individuals are thought 
justifiable in paying, even extravagantly, for rank, 
position and influence in Society, and for indulging 
in something more than the mere comforts and con- 
veniences of life, and why not so with Govern- 
ments ? Whatever our Government or Savans may 
do for the cause of Liberal Knowledge, we shall 
always regard with interest, the offerings of gratitude 
and affection which America shall make upon the 
altar of Science, to the venerable ‘* Fatherlands”’ 





and the plans agitated for its regeneration. We 
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A SKETCH. 


BY ROBERT JOSSELYN. 


He had wandered far from his mountain home, 
From the green hill-side and the dear loved cot, 
For his restless spirit fain would roam, 
And a mother’s tears could stay him not. 


His heart beat strong in the flush of youth, 
And the light of hope flashed from his eye, 

And his bosom glowed with love and truth, 
As he proudly said, “I will win or die.” 


And many a year had rolled away— 

But where were the wanderer’s wealth and fame? 
Alas! still penury held her sway, 

And known to few was his humble name. 


He had Jabored hard—he had toiled for nought— 
He had borne with sorrow, pain and care, 

He had found but phantoms in all he sought, 
And his heart was cold with stern despair: 


Hollow and thin was his haggard cheek, 
And dull the glance of his sunken eye, 

And few were the words he deigned to speak— 
He had failed to win and he longed to die ! 


And strangers gathered around his bed, 
For they knew that death was drawing near, 
And they smoothed his pillow and raised his head, 
And listened his dying words to hear. 


And slowly he murmured, with panting breath, 
** My Father! my Mother! the green hill-side”— 
But his voice grew thick and was choked in death, 
And thus, like many, he lived and died! 


Holly Springs, Mississippi. 





GERTRUDE. 
CHAPTER XX, ConrTinven. 


With a quiet shrug, Ludwell took her at her 
word and slipped back to the company without 
having been missed. At a proper time, Gertrude 
was informed that Miss Bernard had been over- 
come by the heat of the room, and had gone home. 
The next morning she did not appear at breakfast, 
and it was understood that she found the dissipa- 
tions of Washington injurious to her health, and 
had determined to write home for her carriage. In 
a day or two it came. Meantime she kept her 
room, in a state of manifest suffering, to which she 
gave such name as suited her own taste, and then, 
with renewed professions of never-dying friendship 
for Geitrude, took her leave of Washington. 

In the meantime, her vexation had been some- 








what relieved by a short note from Harlston, writ- 
ten professedly to express his concern at what he 
chose to call her indisposition, and to enquire after 
her health, but in truth, to make her understand that 
his feelings towards her were not less kind and re- 
spectful than they had been. Had it been Lud- 
well’s aim to separate the young ladies, he could 
not have succeeded more effectually ; but in the 
attempt to inspire Harlston with a disposition un- 
friendly to Miss Bernard he had totally failed. He 
had seen nothing but a display of deep sensibility, 
which he thought creditable to her. Her emotion 
indeed had verified Ludwell’s tale, but of that he 
had not doubted: and in a full view of the whole 
affair, he thought he saw more cause for pity than 
censure. Miss Bernard was indeed a highly gifted 
woman, in whom a nature ardent and generous had 
been spoiled by a false education, and then utterly 
perverted by the barbarous usage she had experi- 
enced in return for her romantic devotion to Lud- 
well. His conduct Harlston saw in the worst light, 
and was not sorry that he was about to be separa- 
ted, perhaps forever, from one whom he was still 
desirous to serve, but whom he could no longer 
meet with his accustomed cordiality. Supposing 
that Miss Bernard was not insensible to the hint 
Ludwell had intended to give her, and that she sus- 
pected that her whole history had been laid open to 
him, he was by no means willing that she should 
believe him capable of entering into the views of 
her persecutor, or approving the outrage on her 
feelings which he had witnessed. Hence he not 
only wrote as I have said, but he called to enquire 
after her health, expressed his regret at not seeing 
her, and took pains to speak of her to the other 
ladies in a way which indicated the kindest feelings. 
All these things when reported to her might have 
shaken her purpose of leaving Washington, but she 
had begun to despair of her great object, and thought 
it wise to withdraw at once, and prepare for new 
adventures on some other theatre. The thought 
of meeting Ludwell in society was not to be en- 
dured, though she cherished a hope that she might 
some day find an opportunity for the vengeance 
which she deeply vowed. She was not aware of 
his intended departure from Washington. But he 
was under orders, and both left the city on the same 
day. Whether they ever met again, and whether 
the reader is to hear any thing more of either, time 
will show. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A few days after the departure of Miss Bernard, 
Mrs. Austin was sitting alone in the drawing-room. 
It was in the afternoon, and the rays of the sun were 
beginning to shine somewhat too brightly into the 
windows that looked out toward the West. The 
house of Mrs. Pendarvis fronted on one of those 
thoroughfares which, in Washington, are distin- 
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guished by the name of Avenues, and being placed 
at the intersection of the Avenue with one of the 
principal streets, it possessed the advantage of a 
double front. The drawing-room was on the second 
floor, in the angle between the street and Avenue, 
and the Western windows looked across the street 
to one of the largest hotels in the city. This too 
had a double front, the principal one being on the 
avenue. ‘'he other, being more convenient to the 
offices and stables, opened into the bar-room, and 
was chiefly used by the servants and other members 
of the establishment. Here, too, the stage coach 
drew up to receive passengers, and from this same 
door those who travelled on horseback commonly 
took their departure. ‘The more conspicuous front 
upon the avenue was indeed of little consequence 
bat for its showy appearance, and its congeniality 
to the tastes of those who travelled in splendid 
equipages. Whatever curiosity the ladies at the 
house of Mrs. Pendarvis might feel to take note of 
the comers and goers of the hotel, was therefore 
easily gratified. I will just add to this account of 
the locality, that the chamber of Gertrude was on 
the side of the house next the street, and that its 
windows looked directly into the door of the bar- 
room. 

Mrs. Austin was somewhat annoyed by the in- 
creasing glare of the declining sun, and approached 
the window to close the blinds, when to her sur- 
prise and dismay she saw Henry Austin, ac- 
companied by another gentleman, ride up to the 
door of the hotel. As he delivered his horse to a 
servant, he seemed to say something, the answer 
to which was accompanied by a nod of the head, 
which seemed intended to point across the street. 
Henry instantly turned his head and looked that 
way. The full view ot his face left no doubt of 
his identity, and its expression plainly showed that 
he had caught a glimpse of a female figure at the 
window. The lady drew back, and aside, but not 
so much as to lose sight of him. He stood a mo- 
ment, looked impatiently at the house and then at 
his muddy boots and travel-soiled dress, applied his 
whip in two or three smart strokes to the leg of 
his pantaloons, passed his hand across his chin as 
if to feel his beard, looked eagerly at the house 
again, and then sprung hastily up the steps and 
disappeared into the hotel. The whole action spoke 
plainly that he would be at the door of Mrs. Pen- 
darvis in twenty minutes precisely. Mrs. Austin 
looked at her watch and took her measures accor- 
dingly. 

It was not without trepidation that she hurried 
to Gertrude’s room, for if Gertrude had seen Heny, 
all was lost. Never did any mother feel more plea- 
sure at finding her daughter quietly seated with a 
book in her hand, and quite absorbed in her studies. 
How fondly she kissed her! how warmly she praised 
her assiduity! Such signs of cordiality had not of 


mind of Mrs. Austin that made it impossible, even 
for her, to discharge from her manner all appear- 
ance of constraint ; while Gertrude, on her part, felt 
as every young lady must feel, who keeps an im- 
portant secret hid from her mother. Her heart 
smote her at moments like this, and whatever her 
parent might ask of her, was sure to command a 
ready and joyful compliance. 

“*Come, my good child,” said Mrs. Austin, “ do 
not put your eyes quite out. Go now with me 
into the drawing-room, and let me hear you play 
and sing the last pieces that you have learned.” 

As she said this, Mrs. Austin, with a careless 
hand, closed the blinds and, leaving Gertrude to 
smoothe her hair, returned to the drawing-room. 
But she only stopped to reconnoitre for the moment, 
and then went in quest of the porter, whom she 
charged to be in his place, informing him that the 
ladies were not at home to any one but Colonel 
Harlston. She then returned in time to meet 
Gertrude, who immediately took her seat at the 
piano with her back to the window. In the recess 
of this window Mrs. Austin, all attention to her 
daughter’s performance, placed herself. But though 
her ear was thus occupied, her eye was free to 
glance through the blinds. She did not watch long 
before Henry made his appearance, dressed as if to 
see company, and walked directly across the street. 
In a moment she glided from the room, and placing 
herself on the stairs, had the satisfaction to find, 
that the prompt attention of the porter had saved 
Henry the necessity of ringing the door bell. She 
heard the ready “ not at home,” and was nota little 
startled when Henry exclaimed in reply: ** Not at 
home! Are you not mistaken? Surely I hear 
Miss Courtney's voice. Pray take my card, and 
ascertain if she at least is not at home.” 

The card which Henry handed to the porter was 
accompanied with one of those persuasives to the 
influence of which such persons are so sensible, 
and he immediately ascended the stairs, card in 
hand. But there stood Mrs. Austin, looking most 
mysteriously, with her finger on her lip. She re- 
ceived the card, and beckoning the man to follow 
her out of hearing of the door, whispered him to 
say that Miss Courtney was indeed in the house, 
but too much indisposed to see company. At the 
same moment unluckily the music ceased, so as to 
leave no doubt on Henry’s mind that it had been 
interrupted by the entrance of the servant with the 
card. His heart beat high with expectation, and 
he stood eagerly looking to the spot where the 
porter had disappeared, expecting to see his fond, art- 
less Gertrude come bounding into his arms. Had 
a thunderbolt fallen at his feet he could not have 
been more astounded than by the answer he received. 
For a moment he stood rooted to the spot, and then 
turning away walked mechanically toward the hotel. 

Meantime Mrs. Austin was again at her post al- 
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commencing another air, when suddenly she heard 
her mother’s voice. ‘“ Gracious goodness! No! 
It is not possible. It cannot be he. Passing 
right by the door, and never calling! But I could 
not be mistaken. He looked back just as he went 
into the door, and I saw his face as plain as any 
thing. What can he mean by behaving so?” 

““ Who is it, Mother ?” asked Gertrude in a tone 
of some interest. 

“* Who is it! Well you mayask. I can hardly 
believe my own eyes.” 

The good lady’s indignation could find no far- 
ther utterance in words, but expressed itself but the 
more strongly in her looks, as she glanced alter- 
nately at the window and at her daughter. ‘Who 
is it, Mother?” ‘The words were repeated in a 
voice which told that Gertrude’s feelings too were 
roused. 

“ Who is it!!! Why, who but Henry Austin !” 

Whether she mistrusted her own power of face, 
or wished to spare the feelings of Gertrude, or 
merely desired to avoid a scene and a consequent 
explanation, the lady, as she said this, turned her 
back upon her daughter and affected to look steadily 
through the window blinds into the street. Poor 
Gertrude! Her mother did not Jook at her, and 
there was none else to witness what she suffered. 
She sunk into her chair, and bowed her head upon 
her hands. The mother glanced at her for a mo- 
ment, and then threw herself into the window-seat, 
couching down in the sullen attitude of one deeply 
mortified and offended. How long it was before 
Gertrude moved from her chair is not known, but 
such was the attitude in which, on raising her head, 
she saw her mother, apparently buried in her own 
thoughts and unconscious of the daughter's pres- 
ence. Eagerly did Gertrude seize the opportunity 
to escape tu her own room, and eagerly did she 
gaze across the street in the hope of catching some 
glimpse of Henry, if indeed it was he, or of dis- 
covering some figure which might have been mis- 
taken for his. She gazed in vain. No one ap- 
peared. 

“ Perhaps it was not Henry.” Yesit was. On 
leaving home it had been his plan to reach Balti- 
more in time for the mail coach going North on the 
next morning after the day we speak of. He was 
well mounted, and had not ridden far before he con- 
ceived the thought, that by a little extra effort he 
might gain time to spend an hour in Washington, 
and ride from thence to Baltimore in the night. 
Pursuing this plan he found: himself near noon at a 
spot about equidistant from the two places, a little 
out of the direct line between them. Here he 
stopped, hired a fresh horse, and leaving his own 
to rest, pressed on so as to reach Washington two 
hours before sunset. His reception we have seen. 

Scarcely had he returned to the hotel, before he 
began to doubt the evidence of his senses. The 
singer could not have been Gertrude. The voice 











was not so sweet, and the performance on the 
piano was too artistical for one who, until she left 
home, had never ventured on more than to accom- 
pany herself in a simple Scotch air. His heated 
imagination had deceived hisear. ‘The ladies then 
were out—and he would wait and watch their re- 
turn. But-the front of Mrs. Pendarvis’s house, 
facing on the avenue, could not be seen from the 
door of the bar-room, and therefore he passed 
through to the principal front, resolved to pace back- 
ward and forward upon the pavement until some 
thing should appear to remove his doubts. 

He had not walked his post more than half an 
hour before his attention was attracted by an ele- 
gant and costly equipage, which, dashing past him, 
drew up at the door of Mrs. Pendarvis. It was a 
phaeton drawn by four superb bays, and accompa- 
nied by two servants in livery on horse-back. The 
top was down, and in the carriage sat a well-dressed, 
handsome man in the prime of life. He stepped 
from the phaeton and was at once admitted. Soon 
after he returned, leading a lady in a rich riding 
dress. Was not that Gertrude? Her attire, so dif- 
ferent from the simple apparel she had worne at 
home, made it hard to decide. But her veil was 
thrown back—perhaps she might turn her face 
toward Henry. And so she did, for it was for that 
purpose that the veil was raised. It was in the act 
of turning to seat herself, that she looked up. 
Their eyes met. There could be no mistake on 
either side. ‘The horses sprang off, the veil was 
dropped, and Henry was left gazing wildly after 
the flying carriage. ‘The time had admitted of no 
salutation : of no conventional token of recognition. 
But each was conscious of having been recognized, 
and each had seen enough of the other’s counte- 
nance to be aware of an expression indicating some 
feeling far, far different from those with which they 
had parted. 

In the next moment Henry was hurrying toward 
the office of his friend Fielding. ‘Too much agita- 
ted to call a hack, he walked on blindly, lost his 
way, and did not reach his destination till the office 
was closed for the night. Again he wandered on 
to seek the lodgings of his friend, found them, heard 
the tale of the scene in which Gertrude had been 
personated by Miss Bernard, and in wild despair 
again rushed into the street and returned to his hotel. 

It was ten o'clock when he reached it. The 
windows of Mrs. Pendarvis blazed with lights. 
There was a large party—a dancing party. He 
looked up. Gertrude stood before the window 
leaning on the arm of the companion of her drive. 
He lead her away to the dance; they returned to 
their position near the window, and each seemed 
wholly engrossed with the other. 

He had seen enough, and entering the bar-room 
he called for his horse, and was soon on the road 
to Baltimore. Passing by the house where he had 
left his own horse he recovered him, and continu- 
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ing his journey reached that city in time for the 
Northern coach. 

I beg that the fashionable lover of modern days 
will not judge Henry by himself. He did not curse 


Gertrude in his heart. He did not vow revenge. 
He did not resolve to throw himself away, and 
begin by steeping his senses in intoxication. He 
remembered his vow. He remembered that in 
devoting his life to Gertrude he had asked no pledge 
from her, and that his had been absolute and un- 
conditional. If he had a wish in reference to 
her, it was that Providence would make him the 
instrument of good to her. But his mind was not 
yet calm enough for such romantic fancies, and he 
acted for the moment under an indistinct conscious- 
ness that he had a duty to perform to his noble 
father. Under this impulse he continued his jour- 
ney, borne along by a public conveyance, which 
saved him from all exertion of his own will, leaving 
thought and fancy free. 

And what an evening poor Gertrude passed, 
forced into company under such circumstances. 
Had the party been any where else, she might easily 
have made an excuse to stay at home. But she 
was the queen of the entertainment, which was 
professedly got up on her account, and at which 
each one who attended felt himself to be her guest. 
It was not only necessary to be present, but to be 
gay, animated and in full possession of all her facul- 
ties. How was this possible when her own senses 
afforded evidence that she was deserted by the man 
of her heart, and when this knowledge was fur- 
nished by his owa act, almost amounting to studied 
insult. This was one view of the matter. But 
then Henry was near her. A narrow street and 
two thin walls alone divided them. She would 
certainly see him. That was enough. She did 
not stop to think what he might desire to explain, 
and how; or what, and why she might forgive. 
She felt, as the instinct of love teaches to all that 
feel his power, that to meet is to part no more. 
Let eye meet eye, let blush answer blush, then 
comes the electric touch, that from the fingers end 
shoot shivering through the frame, then lip to lip, 
and heart to heart!! Nothing is explained—nothing 
forgiven—all is forgotten. Thepastis gone. The 
rapturous present—the precious future are the 
whole of life. 

We know not what we are capable of, under cir- 
cumstances which depress without crushing us. 
They are precisely those in which powers display 
themselves which astonish even the possessor. 
Thus it was with Gertrude. Never had her step 


been seen so free, so bounding and so graceful ; her 
eye so bright, her complexion so brilliant, her pure 
brow so lofty and serene, and her whole counte- 
nance so instinct with thought and feeling. To 
Harlston she never seemed so perfectly lovely. 
Mrs. Pendarvis exulted at the thought of having 


prided itself on youth, beauty and attraction; and 
Mrs. Austin, who had her own private thoughts, 
rejoiced to see that the gaieties and splendors of 
Washington had dispelled the charm of Henry’s 
power, and prepared the mind of Gertrude to set 


|the due, (that is, a supreme value,) on those sources 


of happiness which wealth alone can secure. 
So true it is, 


“That the cheek may be dressed in a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 


O the horrible collapse that follows such excite- 
ment! He who has felt it, and he alone, can appre- 
ciate the feelings of Gertrude, when at last she found 
herself alone in the silent darkness of her own cham- 
ber. How grateful, yet how horrible was that soli- 
tude! [know not, she knew not, whether she slept. 
But the dawn of daw found her watching the first 
glimmerings of its light, and as soon as she could 
see to write, she seized a pen and wrote the follow- 
ing note. 


‘Ts it possible you are so near me and yet not 
with met O come to me, my brother, and let 
your words dispel the frightful dreams that have 
filled my mind, sleeping and waking, for the last 
month. Ever—erver your own, G.” 





I am afraid that those female readers whose ap- 
probation I most desire, may feel somewhat scandal- 
ized at the undissembled tenderness of this note, ad- 
dressed to one by whom the writer had been neg- 
lected, by whom, perhaps, her love was scorned. 
I should be the last to complain of any fastidious 
criticism, prompted by that respect which every 
right-minded woman feels for the dignity of her 
sex. But even such will, I hope, pardon poor Ger- 
trude when they reflect, that her intercourse with 
Henry had ceased almost in the same moment in 
which she discovered the secret of her own heart. 
She had not had time to adapt her manners to the 
new sentiment so recently developed, and the new 
relation but just established. To any thing like 
reserve in her intercourse with her “ brother,” she 
had been an utter stranger; and the tone of this 
note was but an expression of the long-established 
habit of her mind. They had had their little bick- 
erings and their moments of coldness, as all chil- 
dren must, and these were adjusted and reconciled 
not by explanations, but by throwing themselves 
into each other’s arms. How often had they done 
this, and how natural to poor Gertrude to feel as if 
it were impossible that any thing could happen to 
render a more cold and formal proceeding neces- 
sary. And was she not right in this? Did not the 
instincts of her heart inform her truly that Henry 
could not he base, and therefore could not be faith- 
less ? How many a broken heart would have escaped 
its trial, and wretcheduess, if the mere convention- 





brought out one who threw into the shade all that 


alities of courtship had not been permitted to pre- 
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' vent those timely explanations which both parties 
were burning to make ! 

This note being written, directed and sealed, 
poor Gertrude threw herself on the bed, and await- 
ed the entrance of her chamber-maid. It was 
immediately committed to her with instructions to 
take it to the bar-room of the hotel and request 
that it might be delivered according to the address. 
The bar-keeper, who had been in attendance the 
night before, had gone to rest, and his place was 
occupied by another who knew nothing of Henry's 
departure. He was in act to ring for a servant to 
take the letter to his room when a young man en- 
tered, to whom the bar-keeper immediately handed 
it, uttering a few words which the girl did not hear, 
but the tone and manner of which convinced her 
that he was the person to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed. He took it with a careless air, and turn- 
ing immediately walked away, looking at the super- 
scription, and, as it seemed to the girl, reading the 
letter. On her return, being questioned by Ger- 
trude, she gave such an account of the matter as 
made it impossible to doubt that Henry had already 
read her note, and would be with her as soon the 
earliest hour for visiting should arrive. With this 
idea in her mind she resolved, if possible, to pass 
the interval in sleep, and, for the first time, since 
she lay down, she did sleep deeply and calmly. 
Pheebe, the chamber-maid, watched by her, but at 
the same time made the most of her opportunitiy 
to gaze through the blinds at whatever might be 
passing in tie street. Presently a horse was 
brought to the door, and the young man to whom the 
letter had been delivered came out, mounted him 
and rode swiftly away. Phebe was sure of his 
identity, though the circumstance scarcely attracted 
her notice. 

Gertrude slept long; the sun was high in the 
- heavens, and the hour for familiar morning visiters 
was come before she awoke. She looked at her 
watch and started as if to leave her bed. ‘“ Has 
any one called Phebe ?” 

“T believe not ma’am. 
bell.” 

* Step to the drawing-room, and bring me all the 
cards you find there.” 

She left the room, while Gertrude, sick with im- 
patience and doubt, again sunk on her pillow. When 
Phebe returned, she held out her hand in silence for 
the cards, and the girl then observed that it trem- 
bled, and that her cheek was deadly pale. With 
affected carelessness she ran her eye over the 
names, but Henry's was not there. One or two 
had called, but he was not of the number. There 
was an expression of disappointment not to be mis- 
taken, in the manner ia which she turned her face 
to the pillow, and threw up her arm over her head. 
Phebe good naturedly sought to console her. “ It’s 
most too early, Miss Gertrude, for any of your 
acquaintances to call this morning, being they were 


I have not heard the 





all up so late last night; unless it be the young 
gentleman you sent the letter to, and he is gone 
long ago.” 

The attitude in which Gertrude lay, the sleeve of 
her gown hiding nearly her whole face, made it im- 
possible for Pheebe to see any thing of the expres- 
sion of her countenance at this announcement. We 
read of the fortitude of the Indian warrior under 
his tortures, and of the resolute silence of the spar- 
tan boy when the fox was gnawing at his vitals, 
and men of high courage and of strong nerves 
avow their astonishment at such things. How 
many women are there, who, remembering what 
they have borne, and enduring what they have to 
bear, see no cause of wonder in this! Gertrude 
uttered no cry,—she moved not, and her suffering 
was not of that quality that finds a vent in tears. 
Stunned—overwhelmed—crushed by intelligence 
that, in a moment, destroyed all hope; that left no 
doubt of Henry's base desertion; that showed her 
to herself the object of his insulting scorn, perhaps 
of derision and exposure to the companions to whom 
he might display her artless and impassioned note ; 
with all this passing in a moment through her 
thoughts, she had presence of mind enough to pre- 
serve her position, and bear, in dumb agony the tor- 
tures of that cruel moment. Her continued silence 
at length attracted Phebe’s attention, who saw, not 
without alarm, that her lips were bloodless, and 
that there was around the mouth the livid paleness 
of disease. ‘I’m ’fraid you aint well, Miss Ger- 
trude,” said the kind-hearted girl. ‘ May be you’d 
better try to go to sleep again. I'll just go out, if 
you please ma’am, and if you want me before I can 
get back, please to ring the bell.” Saying this she 
relieved the poor sufferer of her presence. 

It may be as well, before closing this chapter, to 
explain Phebe’s mistake. The gentleman to whom 
Gertrude’s note was handed was the same who had 
been seen to arrive with Henry the day before. 
Being friends and travelling together, the same 
room had been appointed for their lodging, but they 
had seen nothing of each other since they had 
changed their dresses on their arrival. The reader 
knows what became of Henry. The other had 
spent the night with a friend, and returned to the 
hotel at that early hour to continue his journey, not 
doubting that he should find his friend in his room. 
In passing through the bar-room he was recognized 
as the travelling companion of Henry, and the letter 
was handed to him, with the request that he would 
take it to the chamber. Learning that Henry had 
gone to Baltimore, and being on the way there him- 
self, he chose to retain the letter until they should 
meet, and therefore took it with him. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


On leaving Gertrude, Phebe reported to Mrs. 
Austin that her young mistress appeared somewhat 
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indisposed and was inclined to sleep. She was 
therefore not disturbed until the day was far ad- 
vanced, and she was found by her mother in a high 


fever. Nothing in her appearance gave any indi- 
cation of the cause. She would have given the 
world for the luxury of a tear, but her eyes were 
dry and bore no trace of weeping ; and the general 
expression of distress was readily attributed to the 
manifest violence of the disease. Her illness was 
indeed alarming. Day after day, and night after 
night, did Mrs. Austin watch by her suffering child, 
without at all suspecting that she was herself the 
cause of all she suffered. As little did Gertrude 
imagine that to the officious meddling of that ten- 
der mother, she owed the affliction that had blighted 
all her hopes and brought her to the very mouth of 
the grave. In this calamity, she saw no hand but 
that of Henry, while in her who watched beside 
her bed, she recognized one whose uniform and un- 
wearied tenderness she had requited by disregard- 
ing her wishes in the matter nearest her heart. 

Disease that crushes the powers of life and ex- 
tinguishes all capacity for pleasurable sensation, has 
an effect little understood by those who have had 
no experience of it. When every object is insipid 
or distasteful, and every faculty of enjoyment sus- 
pended, there is nothing to awaken desire. The 
deep and sincere, though often short-lived repen- 
tance of the sick-bed, which sneerers attribute to 
the fear of death, has its rise in this state of feel- 
ing. Indifferent to every thing, and incapable of 
conceiving how he can ever be otherwise, the suf- 
ferer surrenders himself unreservedly to the will of 
his Maker, and the wishes of his friends. In sucha 
condition self-love spends all its force on the desire 
to escape from pain. For any other object selfish- 
ness is impossible, and whatever resolutions are then 
formed, whatever purposes are entertained, are at 
least free from this base and grovelling feeling. The 
most cherished hope is surrendered with the same 
indifference with which even the sick glutton gives 
up to another the food he loathes. 

While Gertrude lay in this alarming condition, 
Harlston never failed in his daily visits, that he 
might Jearn from the lips of Mrs. Pendarvis or of 
Mrs. Austin herself, the particulars of her case. 
Besides this, notes and messages innumerable were 
sent at all hours, and when the disease was in its 
crisis he could not tear himself from the house. 
All this was duly reported to Gertrude, and pain- 
fully, yet gratefully contrasted in her mind, with the 
apparent baseness of the innocent and unconscious 
cause of all her sufferings. 

Henry, meantime, pursued his journey to New- 
York, where he found no difficulty in accomplish- 
ing his errand. The rapidity of his progress, the 
crowd of strangers by whom he was surrounded in 
the coach, and the importance of the business in 


command of his faculties. It is one of the bles- 
sings of the unselfish, that the interest they take in 
the well being of others is ever at hand to save 
them from the wretchedness of despair, even when 
for themselves they have nothing to hope. But 
when he who lives only for himself slips and tum- 
bles from the pinnacle on which he had thought 
himself securely established, what is there to break 
his fall? Henry was not of this latter class. In 
the full spirit of his romantic vow, which he had 
no disposition to violate, he at once surrendered all 
hope of connubial bliss. But what thent Was 
there no other source of enjoyment? Was there 
not his father to whom he owed every thing, and to 
whom he saw the opportunity of rendering the 
most valuable and essential service ? Was there not 
his country; and above all, was there not Gertrude 
herself, whom it might one day be his fortune to 
serve in spite of herself? Musing on these things, 
his mind recovered its strength and elasticity. A 
mighty change indeed came over him, but it was a 
change by which the strong points of his character 
were more fully developed. Sad, but not dejected— 
grave, but not gloomy, all that there might have 
been of frivolity in the temper of his mind dis- 
appeared for ever, giving place to the wondrous 
energy that characterizes those, ‘* who, in the midst 
of despair, perform the tasks of hope.” 

Returning to Baltimore, where he had left his 
horse, he pursued his journey from thence on horse- 
back. For a short distance his homeward road lay 
in the direction of Washington. As he approached 
the point at which he was to leave the road to the 
metropolis, new thoughts occurred to him. Having 
encountered no obstacle in his business, his dili- 
gence had procured hima day tospare. He might 
spend that day in Washington. He might at least 
satisfy himself that there was no mistake in the 
view he had taken of Gertrude’s conduct—and, per- 
haps, it was a faint possibility—but might he not 
possibly find that he had been deceived by appear- 
ances, and that she was still true to her first love? 
This idea was too captivating to be at once dis- 
missed, and he rode on toward Washington, still 
ruminating on it, till the point at which he should 
have turned to the right was several miles behind 
him. Coming at length to the last of the little bye- 
roads by which he might again throw himself into 
that which he had left, he reined up his horse— 
reflected, debated with himself, and at last, with a 
sudden effort, discarding all hope from his mind, he 
turned resolutely into the homeward road. . This 
lead over much broken ground, and, like all the 
bye-roads of the Southern States, was in wretched 
condition ; and he moved on slowly, partly to con- 
sult the comfort of,his favorite horse, and partly 
from the influence of the sad thonghts that occu- 
pied his mind. 





which he was engaged, all aided him to gain the 
mastery over his feelings, and to recover the full 





He had just ascended a steep and rugged hill, 
hardly passable for wheel-carriages, without the 
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most careful driving, when his attention was ar- 
rested by a loud rattling and a rumbling noise, fol- 
lowed by acry of alarm. Looking up, he saw a 
coach advancing to meet him, drawn by two fiery 
and frightened horses at full speed. The driver sat 
upon the box transfixed with terror, and while he 
called to Henry to stop the horses, explained the 
extremity of his danger by holding up his hands so 
as to show that he had Jost the reins and was at 
the mercy of the horses. Henry’s resolution was 
instantly taken. ‘To permit them to pass him and 
rush down the hill at full speed would be to give up 
all in the carriage to instant destruction. 

At the spot where he was, the road was tolerably 
smooth, and separated by a narrow stripe of smooth 
ground from a strong worm-fence. He planted 
himself near the middle of the road toward the side 
farthest to the fence, and as the horses approached, 
endeavored, by shouting and waving his umbrella, 
to stop them or turn them aside. In the last he 
succeeded. ‘They did turn as if intending to pass 
between him and the fence, and at the moment he 
became aware of a female figure leaning from the 
window, and, with outstretched arms, imploring his 
assistance. The horse he rode was large, powerful, 
high-spirited and under perfect command. Dashing 
the spur into his flank, Henry charged against the 
counter of the nearest horse, with a force that 
nearly overset him, and turned the heads of both 
horses directly toward the fence. At the same mo- 
ment, to prevent them from recovering the road, he 
seized the bit by the check, and with the whole 
strength of his arm and weight of his own horse, 
bore the other toward the fence. The effort was 
decisive. The horses rushing on with unchecked 
speed, were brought up by the fence, and the pole, 
thrust through it, was so entangled as to give the 
coachman, who had been dismounted by the shock, 
time tocut the traces. The lady, the only person in 
the carriage, escaped with a slight bruise, and Henry 
was the only sufferer. Bending over his horse’s 
neck, at the moment of the concussion, he was 
thrown violently against the fence, and lay on the 
ground without sense or motion. 

When restored to consciousness, he found him- 
self lying on a couch in a neatly furnished 
room surrounded by persons, who seemed bu- 
sied about his person. His attention was particu- 
larly arrested by the form and countenance of a 
beautiful young woman, who, with dishevelled hair, 
and a disordered dress, was bending over him, and 
watching the signs of returning animation with an 
expression of eager but anxious hope. He would 
have spoken, but the power of speech was not 
yet restored. He would have moved, but was 
restrained by a sense of pain shooting through 
his body and more than one limb. He stilled 
himself, and calm, thongh bewildered, looked 
on at what was done. Of this he was inform- 





tions to which he was subjected, had been so pain- 
ful, as to awaken his consciousness in the first in- 
stance. When all was over, he found himself 
swathed in bandages, and, at length, ascertained 
that, in addition to the stunning blow that had 
stretched him, insensible, and to all appearance 
dead, upon the ground, and to numerous contusions 
on various parts, he had sustained a compound frac- 
ture of one of his legs. In this situation he was 
left to himself, under the influence of a composing 
draught, which procured him not only exemption 
from present suffering, but also that deep repose 
to which he had long been a stranger, and which 
the fatigues of his journey, and the agitation of 
his mind made necessary. 

When he awoke, the night was far advanced. 
Immediately he heard a light step moving hastily 
across the floor; a servant, yawning and stretch- 
ing, as in the act of arousing himself from sleep, 
approached to ask his wishes; and in the same 
moment he caught a glimpse of a female figure 
gliding out of the room. As soon as he became 
fully aware of his situation, he remembered the 
object of his journey to and from New York— 
enquired for his valice, found that all was safe, 
and, on learning the day of the week, ascertained 
that he had lost but one day, and that there was 
still time to reach home before the day appointed 
for the sale. But he was conscious that it was 
impossible for him to move, and he therefore inti- 
mated to the attendant his wish to engage the ser- 
vices of one worthy to be entrusted with a matter 
of high importance. 

* T cannot say, sir,” was the answer to his en- 
quiry,” as I know of any one that will do; but I 
dare say Miss Laura, or the old Lady can tell 
you.” 

“Tam afraid it’s too late to enquire of either 
of them; but I would wish the messenger to set 
out by day-light, as there is no time to be lost. 
What's the hour ?” 

“It’s past two o’clock, sir, and the old Lady has 
gone to bed long ago. But Miss Laura just went 
out of the room, sir, though she would be mad 
with me if she knew I had told you she was here.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she is still up, and would be so kind 
as to let me speak to her for a few minutes.” 

On the word the servant left the room and pre- 
sently returned, followed by the same lady whom 
Henry had observed in the morning. Her dress, 
though simple, was now arranged with studious 
neatness, and her whole air and manner spoke the 
lady of elegance and refinement. 

“T am ashamed,” said Henry, “ to add any thing 
to the trouble which I am sensible I must have 
given to those to whose kindness I owe so much, 
but my situation leaves me no choice. I beg, then, 
to know if I can procure a trusty and intelligent 
messenger to go for me as far as Bloomingdale?” 





ed by more than one sense, for the manipula- 


“ Without doubt. Our overseer is just the per- 
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son you want, and he can set out immediately. 
As to trouble,” added the young lady, while her 
voice faltered, and tears sprang to her beautiful 
eyes, ‘I beg you will not give that name to any 
thing we can do for one to whom my mother owes 
the life of her only daughter.” 

These words brought to Henry’s mind an idea 
of what had happened, more distinct than the con- 
fused images which had been floating through his 
brain. The affair had been so sudden, that he was 
hardly conscious of any thing more than his actual 
condition, without well knowing how he had fallen 
into it. But he knew enough to feel, that any 
thing more in the style of apology could only seem 
meant to invite acknowledgments. Hence, plainly 
and simply, he stated his wish to have some one to 
take a letter and a large sum of money to his 
father. But who was to write the letter? The 
question was anticipated by the young lady, to 
whom, at her suggestion, he dictated all that it 
was necessary to say of the accident which de- 
tained him. He could not help being struck with 
the grace, with which she held her pen, and yet 
more with the feminine beauty of her hand-wri- 
ting, when the letter was handed to him. While 
he read it over, she gazed intensely on his pale, but 
still handsome and manly countenance, and, as he 
returned it, he saw that her eyes were full, and 
her lip quivering with emotion. She held it a mo- 
ment, looking earnestly at him, and then exclaimed, 
in a broken voice, “I cannot speak what my heart 
is bursting to say. May I add a postscript? It 
may be a relief to me.” 

The permission was given, and as she wrote, 
the pen flew over the paper, and the tears fell free 
and fast upon ler hand. She had been right. 
She found relief: and all agitation was at an end, 
when she finished her task by addressing the letter, 
according to Henry’s direction, to “ Dr. Henry 
Austin, atthe Grove near Bloomingdale.” 

Yet, in the simple annunciation of this name, 
there was something which awakened a new emo- 
tion, in which surprise and curiosity predominated. 
That the Doctor Austin, to whom she had just 
been pouring out her feelings, was the same she 
had seen in Washington, Miss Bernard, (for it was 
no other,) could not doubt; and the words, “ my 
dear Father,” with which the letter commenced, 
conveyed the first intimation that he had a son. 

Here was abundant matter for wonder and con- 
jecture. How had it happened, that, neither from 
Dr. Austin, his wife, or Gertrude, had she ever 
heard the name of this son? Was it by accident 
or design, that the very existence of such a person 
should seem unknown in Washington? Yet she 
had seen enough to think that he was one of whom 
his friends would speak with pride and pleasure. 
With her characteristic quickness Miss Bernard 


dence, intercepted through her instrumentality. 
Instantly she recollected the seal to the letter, 
which had strongly arrested her attention. She 
hastened from the room, returned with a bit of 
wax, and borrowing Henry’s seal, applied it. The 
impression appeared to be the very same, and the 
whole truth at once flashed upon her mind. 

What were the sleeping or waking thoughts that 
accompanied her to her pillow may be seen here- 
after. 

[ To be continued. } 





GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES. 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


By the Author of “ Atalantis,” “Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. 


LI. 


Well said the master,—‘* The worst grief of all, 
Is to remember, in our hours of wo, 

How blest we have been!”* It were rightly so, 

If, like Adam’s memory of his wretched fall, 

To the keen thought of pleasures ever gone, 
There be the sting of self-reproach, to say, 
“The seed is of thy planting—go thy way, 

And let the curse be on thy head alone !” 

This is the bitterer truth,—but it is one, 

In bitterness thrice blesséd, if it brings, 
Repentance, that, with healing on its wings, 

Will cheer the future, and the past atone: 

It were a grace to pray for, night and day, 

In ashes,—while the world is out at play. 


LII. 


How went the cry in Greece, an ominous sound, 
When Elatea fell—disaster dread, 
Presaging Cheronea! Is the tale read— 

Is there no moral in that history found, 

That we grope on, with tidings each day brought 
Of outposts lost to the enemy—our foe 

That saps our liberties through the popular thought, 
And in our stupor, brings our virtues low. 

Yet may we not despair—a nation sleeps 
Not always :—she may need repose for strength, 
And, at the perilous moment, break at length 

Her bonds, as from his lair the lion leaps, 

To conquest, in the pride of all his powers :— 

Ah! Cheeronea never shall be ours! 


LIIL. 


The spirits that do dress the flow’rs with dew, 
And trip it on the green sward, by the moon, 
And play fantastic tricks both late and soon, 

When March with blossoms promises the Spring,— 

Have been about me in the merriest ring :— 

Methought among their forms were some I knew ; 





passed these thoughts through her mind. Then 


came the recollection of the clandestine correspon- 


Vor. XI—56 


They came with hushing laughter,—for I slept 


* Dante. 
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Beneath our willows—slyly round me crept, 
And prankt my brow with blossoms,—in my ear, 
Whispered the wildest dreams of elfin land, 

Then, in a circle, dancing hand in hand, 
Sung me a ditty from the Moon’s own sphere :— 
Starting from slumber, in the dear delight, 
Of such a vision, it was gone from sight. 


LIV. 


A plague upon your knowledge—books and laws, 
Sciences, theories and doctrines cold, 
Maxims and principles, and rules, and saws, 
That, propagating nothing, from the old, 
Lop off their generations :—where are now 
Those fancies rare, those superstitions wild, 
That kept the heart, in wonders, still a child ;— 
That taught the mind to dream, the soul to glow,— 
That peopled air with glories—fill’d the mine 
With its inhabitants,—fiery-mailéd forms, 
That traversing earth’s avenues in swarms, 
Met Oberon’s light legions, line for line? 
Give me these visions of my youth—restore 
Its youth, which dwelt in such as these, once more. 


LY. 


We are a part of all we hear and see,— 

We share in their existence—we are taught 

By what they suffer—with their feelings fraught, 
Are bound by their captivity, or free, 

In their fresh impulses ;—the earth, the air, 

Master us through our sympathies—we share 
The life that is about us, and thus flee, 

From our own nature to a converse strange 
With other natures—to the rock and tree, 
The bird, and the sleek animal that glides 

Still happy in deep thickets. Thus we range, 
Capricious, still obedient to the tides 
That chide or soothe our streams, as winds impel 

the sea. 


LVI. 
* Yet, onward still!” the spirit cries within, 
Tis I that must repay thee. Mortal fame, 
If won, is but, at best, the hollow din, 
The vulgar freedom with a mighty name ;— 
Seek not this music—ask not this acclaim, 
But in the strife find succor ;—for the toil 
Pursued for such false barter ends in shame, 
As certainly as that which seeks but spoil ! 
Best recompense he finds, who, to his task, 
Brings a proud, patient spirit, that will wait, 
Nor for the guerdon stoop, nor vainly ask, 
Of fate or fortune,—but with right good will, 
Go, working on, and uncomplaining still, 
Assured of fit reward, or soon or late! 


LVII. 


Thousands must perish in this hopeless strife, 
And other thousands withering as they stand, 

Grow old in the long cunflict waged for life !— 
The conflict not for homes, or gold, or land, 


But the rare privilege of rule,—command, 
Over the meaner spirits that surround— 

And worship while they mock—that starry band, 
They call ambitious! Rivalry and Blame 

Attend their footsteps,—envy, and the host 
Of reptile passions that delight to wound 

The spirits whom their hatred honors most ,— 
And worse, Ingratitude !—that still from fame 
Plucks its best laurel, as if loth to know, 
How much it owes, and cannot help but owe. 


LVIII. 


Ambition owns no friend, yet be thou mine !— 

1 have not much to win thee,—yet if song, 
Born of affliction, may one name prolong, 

My lay shall seek to give a life to thine. 

Let this requite thee for the honoring thought 
That has forgiven me each capricious mood ; 
Dealt gently with my phrenzies, school’d my blood 

And still with love my sad seclusion sought. 

And when the gray sod rises o’er my breast, 

Be thou the guardian of my deeds and name, 
Defend me from the foes who hunt my fame,— 

And, when thou show’st its purity, attest 

Mine eye was ever on the sun, and bent, 

Where clouds and difficult rocks made steep the 

great ascent. 


LIX. 


Oh! precious is the flow’r that Passion brings 
To his first shrine of beauty, when the heart 
Runs over in devotion, and no art 
Checks the free gush of the wild lay he sings ;— 
But the rapt eye, and the impetuous thought 
Declare the pure affection ; and a speech, 
Such as the ever-tuned affections teach, 
Delivers love’s best confidence unbought ;— 
And all is glory in the o’er-arching sky, 
And all is beauty in the uplifting earth, 
And from the wood, and o’er the wave, a mirth, 
Such as mocks hope with immortality, 
Declares that all the loved ones are at hand, 
With still the turtle’s voice, the loudest in the land. 


LX. 


We see the flow’r decaying as we pass, 
Pale with the coming cold, and, on the grass, 
Write ruin, with our footsteps, every hour, 
Yet pause not in our progress, though a pow’r, 
As much superior to ourselves, as we 
To these dumb suff’rers of the predestined earth, 
Beholds us rapidly passing from our birth, 
To a like ruin with the things we see; 
And, from our side, as little heeded, goes, 
Drawn by invisible cords, the treasured thing 
That has our heart, in keeping ;—yet we sing 
As idly as if life were free from foes, 
And love were sure ’gainst danger ;—there is one, 





Who, speaking near me now, of death, is heard by 
none ! 
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GREEN AND BLACK TEA. 
(From the German of Sternberg.) 


Ages ago, before droves of barbarians found their 
way into the Celestial Empire, through a badly- 
guarded gap in our Great Wall, my father resided 
on his small estate on the Yellow River; and of 
the children of three wives, none remained to him 
but myself and sister. When I reflect how little 
time was devoted to our education, I can not but 
wonder that I am as well-informed as I am; for 
my father’s great erudition prevented him from giv- 
ing any attention to his own offspring, since at his 
death he left a large encyclopedian work of upwards 
of one hundred volumes, the fruit of his constant 
study. 

My sister and I were utterly different in our dis- 
positions ; for while she loved a peaceful and quiet 
life, [ yearned after excitement, till, on reaching 
my nineteenth year, my father, finding it impossible 
to keep me any longer in subjection, yielded to my ear- 
nest desire of travelling, and sent me away from home 
with much good advice and asmall sum of money. 
After many adventures, I reached Pekin, that great 
city, whose numerous streets, public buildings and 
moving throngs confused me greatly at first, and 
where, perceiving that I was not city-born, the 
young men would often annoy me, by pulling my 
long cue, crying out, ‘Good friend, here comes 
the Emperor,” and when | would fall on my face to 
do him homage, they would laugh loudly at the 
joke, till, full of indignation, 1 would throw my 
slipper into their faces. 

One day, when I had encountered just such a 
troublesome group, a man advanced towards me 
clothed from head to foot in green velvet, so that 
he resembled a tall blade of grass in height and 
color, although lacking its pliancy and grace. This 
little Mandarin, borne along by his servants, soon 
assisted me in freeing myself from my teasing per- 
secutors, and then giving me a wink, he bade me 
take a place at his side in the Sedan-chair, and 
hardly had I obeyed, before we went at full trot 
through the suburbs of the city, until at length we 
reached a small piece of woodland, on the banks 
of a small river, where his estate was situated. 
In the course of our journey, he often looked at 
me with his small, mole-like eyes, but continued 
perfectly silent, till, in alighting at his residence, 
he observed, “ See, my son, this handsome palace, 
with its numerous little towers, where more than a 
million bells hang ready to give out music whea- 
ever the wind takes the trouble to kiss their me- 
tallic cheeks, all belongs to me. I was as worthless 
a fellow as you are when I first came to Pekin, but 





whole world with tea, and besides that, I am first 


purveyor to the Emperor. What makes me hap- 
piest, however, is the fact, that I have been the 
means of bringing my former friend, a tea mer- 
chant who resides in the house just opposite, to 
ruin. Formerly he was in possession of a palace 
even larger than mine, but the Great Fo be praised ! 
he is now reduced to poverty through my instru- 
mentality. There he stands, the simpleton! star- 
ing at us over the wall: how pale he looks; how 
hollow-eyed, as if eaten up with envy.” 

I looked as he directed and saw a serious-look- 
ing man, apparently in deep thought, leaning over 
his garden wall, and although poorly dressed, I 
could not despise him, since there was something 
in his aspect which won my interest unaware. 

I soon entered the service of my new host and 
became his first book-keeper, it being my duty to 
enter the account of the teas that were duly packed 
and sent away, in a large book, and, although my 
labors were tiresome enough, I yet persevered for 
a whole year in the business, until the following 
remarkable circumstance occurred. 

I had remarked, that on a certain day of each 
month, my employer always denied himself to visi- 
ters, and shut himself up in a little tower of his 
palace, where he denied himself to all visiters. 
Tormented by curiosity, I one day secreted my- 
self in a large pagoda, hung with gaudy trap- 
pings, which stood in one corner of his retreat, and 
scarcely was I safely settled, when my master en- 
tered, and taking from a trunk a small silver bell of 
exquisite workmanship, the cup formed like a tulip, 
and beautifully enamelled; the clapper, a golden 
bee, that at the least motion of the bell, moved 
about like the real insect in the cup. My master 
shook the bell, and instantly a low hum was heard, 
as if from a swarm of bees around a linden tree 
in full bloom; these low notes increased to a loud 
whiz and buzz, and at length to a low bellow, as 
when, in some dark wood, wild beasts engage in 
conflict. My senses seemed to pass away with terror, 
and I was obliged to cling to the pagoda for sup- 
port, till presently the tumult relapsed into the first 
low hum, and at the same time there arose from 
the cup of the bell a rosy blue cloud, which grad- 
ually became denser, till at length it took the form 
of a young maiden, dressed in fantastic costume, 
with a garland of small white blossoms twined in 
her luxuriant hair. 

Scarcely had the Mandarin welcomed this beau- 
tiful being, when the fairy creature gave him such 
a blow in the face, as caused his long nose to trem- 
ble. “ Have I not told you,” she exclaimed, “ that 
I never wished to see you again, Monster! Why 
do you then summon me back? Is it not enough, 
that through your shameful trick I thus languish in 


now, through my industry, I am the possessor of imprisonment, and must the prince, who lives a 
the greatest tea-plantations in China, which afford | little way off, be yet made jealous by your caresses?” 


me an immense income, since they furnish the 





“ Sweet fairy !” exclaimed the Mandarin, throw- 
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ing himself at her feet, “‘ what care I that you be- 
stow wealth upon me, if you stil] refuse me your 
love. Why do you refer thus continually to your 
black prince and reject me ?”’ 

** Because I love him alone,” replied the fairy, 
and again she raised her slender hand as if to strike 
her admirer. 

“What can I do?” asked the Mandarin impa- 
tiently. 

‘“* Set me at liberty,” was her reply. 

* By my beard, then will you hasten and confer 
riches and happiness upon my neighbor, while I 
become a poor dog.” 

“* Break the bell and destroy the enchantment,” 
said she flatteringly, “ then will 1 render you my 
eternal thanks.” 

“What care I for your thanks ?” 

** Monster !” exclaimed she. 

“Hush! if you thus insult me, I will order you 
back to vour prison,” threatened the Mandarin. 

“* There will I be happier than in your society !” 

The Mandarin took up the bell, placed it on 
the little creature’s braided locks, and immediately 
it spread like a silver veil over her whole form, till, 
as the cloud became thinner, the maiden entirely 
disappeared, and nought was left in the apartment, 
save an indescribably sweet odor of tea. 

The Great Fo, who looks into the recesses of 
our hearts, saw the tumult which the apparition of 
the little fairy had awakened in mine, but did noth- 
ing to heal my malady ; for from that time I neg- 
lected my business, and instead of stamping tea- 
bales, I wrote love-letters to the invisible beauty 
of the tulip-bell. 

Knowing, as I did, where the wonderful instru- 
ment was concealed, [ eagerly sought opportunity 
to get it into my possession ; and when, at length, 
the Mandarin left home on a journey of several 
days, I stole into his secret chamber, took out the 
enchanted bell, and soon the fairy appeared at my 
summons, with a pleasant astonishment in her face, 
as she discovered that her summoner was another 
than her hated persecutor. 

“Whom do I see?” exclaimed she, “a good- 
looking young man, and not the monster, with the 
greenish-colored nose.” 

“fam come to your rescue,” said I; “ this little 
silver bell, where your beauty floats like bright wine, 
shall be immediately beaten to pieces if you com- 
mand.” 

For a moment, she looked at me with a sad 
smile, and then answered, “ Ah, kind friend, such 
an act would be of no avail; for only he who com- 
menced can break the enchantment.” 

I was totally dejected at this news, but assured 
her, that though unable to break the spell that 
bound her, I would at least endeavor to render her 
confinement more tolerable by my frequent visits ; 


“Tam the youngest of five sisters. ‘The eldest 
is a dark brunette, and born as she was, under a 
torrid sun, she is excitable and chatty, and there- 
fore a great favorite among her female friends. 
She is the guardian of coffee. My second sister 
holds sway over chocolate, and apparently she is 
the handsomest and most beloved among us, yet, in 
reality, she has not as many friends as my eldest, 
since she understands less how to flatter and talk, 
and does not particularly court the society of the 
old ladies. The third rules over sherbet, and is 
almost unknown in the North and West, since she 
never forsakes the hot zone where she was born. 
My fourth sister exercises her sway over lemonade, 
and although so nearly related to me, I find little 
pleasure in her society, which seems often vapid 
and tiresome. Instead of being spiritual, she is 
only tart, and when she would captivate, she be- 
comes cloying. Iam mistress over ¢ea, and fiat- 
terers call me the poet’s friend, and tell me that I 
unite in myself all my sisters’ good qualities, with- 
out their incongenialities. However it may be, I 
am satisfied with my department. We have but 
one brother, a fiery, hot-headed youth, named Wine ; 
and we, his sisters, see little of him, for we are all 
too feminine and gentle for his daring nature ; unless 
it be my elder sister, who, in her most sprightly mo- 
ments, can sometimes hold communication with him. 
AsI, one day, floated lightly over the earth, my eye 
fell on a handsome youth, whose fine countenance 
was somewhat shaded by a romantic melancholy. 
He was the owner of a small estate, whose value 
he vainly sought to increase, but like all poets, (for 
he was one,) his mind was not suited to worldly 
labor and calculation. Strongly interested in his 
welfare, I sailed along his little territory, and shook 
the cornucopia of my tea over his fields; and soon 
a change came over them, and rich, happy, the ob- 
ject of man’s envy, he won my entire heart. Soon 
we grew careless in our interviews, and were, at 
length, detected by the old fool, your master, who 
was then a poor laborer in the manufactory, but who, 
understanding the method, by which beings of my 
nature are made prisoners, (accident having thrown 
in his way a volume of that Zoroaster Encyclope- 
dia, which treats of the fairies in China and the 
kingdom of the Moguls,) soon contrived by strict 
economy to procure that enchanted bell, which has 
since become my prison. No one can set me free 
but himself, and I feel assured that he will never 
do it willingly.” 

“And how can he be compelled?” I eagerly 
enquired. 

* Listen,” continued she, “ the tea which he cul- 
tivates and exports must be poisoned.” 

* Poisoned !” I exclaimed animatedly, “ but how 
ean that be effected ?” 

** Nothing easier,” replied the little fairy. “TI, 





and pleased with my kind interest, she soon became 
communicative, and talked as follows. 


as the guardian of tea, can not of myself do it any 
injury, or it would have been easy to have ruined 
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my persecutor’s crops long ago; but the act must 
be done by him alone. Have you never remarked 
what a hateful green hue the Gnomes emit. He 
is one of them, and his color is produced by the 
poison, which pervades their nature, and which he 
inherits from an ancient metal-king, who formerly 
reigned over China. The honorable descendants 
of this said king, bear in their natures the ele- 
ments of gold and silver, but those of spurious 
birth can boast of nothing better than copper, 
iron and tin; while, as your employer is still 
further from the true nobility, being a far off 
branch of the meaner descendants, he only claims 
the quality of verdigris, a substance so poisonous 
that the very tears in his eyes would ruin all they 
fall upon. You may have remarked, that when- 
ever busied with his crop, he carefully covers both 
his face and hands, that this verdigris perspiration 
may not injure his precious crop. Now could you 
not contrive to deprive him of his envelopes, at some 
time, when he is at work in his fields: then would 
the contagious drops speedily destroy the whole 
produce.” 

“Your desire shall be accomplished,” was my 
prompt reply, as ] bade her farewell, and ere another 
change of the moon, I found opportunity for fulfil- 
ling my promise to the fairy, for as the Gnome was 
one day industriously laboring in his fields, I fell 
suddenly upon him, tore off the veil which covered 
his head and arms, and throwing him rudely down, 
the white tea-blossoms came in contact with the 
poison, which pervaded his body, while a strong 
odor of verdigris extended all around, and a light 
green cloud spread like a veil over the waving 
plants. ‘Tears of anger and indignation streamed 
from the Gnome’s eyes, as he vainly sought to ob- 
tain possession of his garments, and being quickly 
soaked up by the dry soil, the poison extended its 
influence, and svon the fine leaves and blossoms 
acquired that green color which gives it, at the 
present day, the name of green tea. —The Gnome’s 
fields speedily lost half their value, for no one 
wanted to purchase this green-colored tea; till, at 
length, it was whispered abroad that the Mandarin 
Timm-le-tim’s tea was poisoned ; and seeing him- 
self threatened with imprisonment and death, the 
unhappy Gnome, at length, promised the fairy that 
if she would but remove this curse from his estate 
she should immediately be set free. The agree- 
ment was speedily made, and on one beautiful moon- 
light night a vast silver veil was seen to extend 
itself over his large tea-fields, and unde: this spark- 
ling mist, millions of winged fairies were seen busy 
at work, sucking the poison from the flower-cups, 
till the plants lost, in a great measure, their green 
hue, though the whole could not be removed, as the 
tiny laborers soon sickened and died from its effects. 
The Mandarin fulfilled his promise, and broke the 
magic bell, thus setting the fairy at liberty, who 


came more fruitful than ever, furnishing immense 
quantities of the finest black tea to the thirsty world. 
As strange and unnatural tastes, however, prevail in 
this lower world, where the unwholesome and pun- 
gent is often preferred to the healthful and delicate, 
so it happened that the Mandarin’s green tea was 
often preferred by some to the black, which has ever 
been the especial favorite of love and beauty : thus 
the old Gnome was not totally ruined. 

Whoever wishes well to the little fairy, however, 
and seeks to follow wholesome advice, will drink 
nothing but the delicious black tea, and carefully 
avoid the hateful green. 

As regards myself, I soon returned to my former 
home, on the banks of the Yellow River, where I 
received frequent visits and presents from my kind 
friends, the fairy and her husband. May the Celes- 
tial Empire long possess this beautiful pair, but alas! 
the gap in the great wall is still neglected, and the 
barbarians, who continually press in, have robbed 
us of most of our fairies, and probably the guardian 
of tea will soon disappear with the rest. What 
worse can we wish these intruders, than that they 
may be compelled to drink poisonous green tea 


throughout their whole lives. 


MARY E. LEE. 
Charleston, S. C. 





Notices of New Works. 


D. APPLETON & CO. New-York, 1845. 


Tue Lire anp CoRRESPONDENCE oF Dr. THomas 
ARNOLD. By STANLEY. 

We have already favorably noticed this work; but we 
have exarrined it farther since, and now recur to it, tocom- 
mend it with emphasis to the attention of our readers. It 
has made a deep impression upon the mind of every one 
who has read it; an impression, too, benefivial in proportion 
to its depth. It is a book of thought and solidity, but yet 
adapted to nearly all classes of readers. The character 
of Dr. Arnold, his piety, zeal and conscientiousness, can 
be understood and imitated by all. The work would prove 
eminently useful to those engaged in the discipline and 
education of youth, especially upon religious principles, on 
which alone education and discipline can safely be based. 
To attempt to do justice to this very excellent work would 
require much space and reflection ; so we have endeavored 


to make up for this, in a measure, by the earnestness and 
sincerity of our commendation, 


Poems. By W.W. Lorp. Nash & Woodhouse, Rich- 


mond. 

After an examination of these Poems, we take pleasure 
in ranging ourselves on the side of the friends of their au- 
thor. Admiration and praise should always be awarded to 
merit and excellence, though they should always be dis- 
pensed with due discrimination. Mr. Lord cannot be es- 
teemed the Poet, that some have styled him. He does not 
appear to us to be at all destined to snatch the palm from 





speedily returned to her first love, whose fields be- 





many of our Native Poets. He has a high sense of the 
beautiful and sublime in Nature, and derives from them 
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no little soul-enjoyment; he has studied and appreciates 
the great masters of the Lyre; and he possesses copious- 
ness of language and purity as well as some power of 
thought. But these do not constitute him a poet of high 
order. He is himself fully aware of the difference between 
a sense, a feeling of beauty and poetry, and the outpourings 
of the Poet’s mind. In “L’ Envoi,” at the close of his 
poems, he says: 


“ Ah! once I little thought the rill of song 
That gushed within my heart, would other be 
Than that deep stream that flowed unseen along 
To fair Sicilia, dark and silently. 


“An Arethusa of the heart, a stream 
That only for a moment into sight, 

In some still grot where Hamadryads dream, 
Should murmur up, then vanish into night. 


* + * * 


“ And if my Muse for pinions have mistook 
The up-buoyant sense and wild desire to fly, 
Felt by untutored Spirits, as they look 
On some strong bird that seems to clear the sky,” &c. 


We think that he has, to some extent, made the mistake 
alluded to. Here we may remark that “ L’ Envoi” is 
itself superior to many, perhaps most of the minor poems: 
It displays a modest, independent and poetical spirit. The 
author’s acquaintance with the older poets has made him 
rather imitative, and caused him to introduce unnecessa- 
rily quaint and somewhat unusual words and turns of ex- 
pression, in poems otherwise too modern to admit such 
things with propriety. 

“Worship,” the leading poem, is worthy of admiration, 
It is thoughtful, pure, solemn and impressive ; taking a 
high view of Nature and of man’s appropriate feelings in 
contemplating her, as he should do, as the work of The Cre- 
ator. The opening passage is too long and might have been 
improved by a little more care in its construction. We 
were struck, among other things, with the author’s idea of 
man’s desecration of Nature. We all have a horror of des- 
ecrating the temples and sacred places of man’s production, 
consecrated to Holy purposes. But we feel no such solemn 
reverence towards the altars and temples which God him- 
self has made. Hear the Poet. 


“ But if, Almighty Builder, for our use 

And ours alone, insentient Nature stands 
With all her ordered forms and mighty frame, 
A shadow in the else unbroken light 

Of thy pure being,—then, O what neglect, 
What desecration of our service high! 
Unthoughtful of her forms and mysteries, 

On altars and in places consecrate, 

Like temple-haunting martlets do we build, 
Than they less innocent, and heed it not!” 


In something of the same strain, he utters the following 
most beautiful idea— 


“Think ! heedless one, or who with wanton step, 
Tramples the flowers, the flow’rets are God’s thoughts— 
Beautiful thoughts ! that long before he gave 

Their loveliness to bless thy thankless sight, 

Perennials of an eternal year, 

Blossomed and sbed their fragrance in his soul,— 

And ere beheld on earth, did garden heaven !” 


The “Ode to England” is a fine poem also. Init the author 
evinces his love of the English poets, to whom, both old and 
recent, he pays a merited and appropriate tribute. We had 


marked some of these passages for quotation, but must pass 
them. ‘St. Mary’s Gift” is perhaps the next poem to be 
classed with these. Though there is not much of poetry in 
it. A lady, whose son is sick, vows to the Virgin, that if 
she restore her son, she will give him in marriage to the 
first maiden who thereafter seeks her shrine. The son 
recovers ; and at early dawn an humble but beautiful maid 
is found paying her devotions to the Virgin. The lady takes 
her home ; but the high-born pride of both mother and son 
is rather offended at the prospect of such an alliance. Still 
they do not retract. However, the son, under pretence of 
seeking renown, deserts his betrothed, who pines, but mur- 
murs not. At length tbe maid proposes to take some plant— 
such as Juliet took, we suppose—which will, for a time, 
place her as among the dead, and afterwards she will enter 
aconvent. The news of her death fills the proud young 
hero with remorse. He returns home, and in deep despair 
first betakes him to the open tomb of his affianced. Whilst 
weeping over her, probably meditating suicide, (and the 
reader thinking of Romeo and Juliet,) the maid awakes ; 


“ And so they gazed, without a stir or breath, 
Until her head into the golden stream 

Of her wide tresses, loosened from their wreath, 
Sunk back as she did yield again to death,” &c. 


But observing that her heart still beat, he tried to revive 
her ; 


“ And kissed awake her drowsy-lidded eyes.” 


The youth’s pride is humbled, and instead of going to a 
convent, the maid is led to Hymen’s altar. 


“ And there her love with blushes did she plight, 
And clamored of the thing the village bell ; 
At length the sun went down—I have no more to tell.” 


There is much poetry and feeling in the lines “To a 
Deaf Mute, on seeing a song interpreted to her by signs,” 
showing how to those thus afflicted there may be still much 
blissful compensation. 


“Then may this dumb discourse to thee be song, 
Our looks be music, and a soothing sign 
Or glance affectionate, a sweet spoken tone. 


* * * * 


“The streams to thee be music, as to us, 
The birds in their winged flight be harmonies,” &c. 


These are the joys from sight and motion. In one of the 
“ Ballad Fantasies,” we have a little blind girl led by the 
sound of a bruok. 


“The little blind girl by the brook, 

It told her something, you might guess, 
To see her smile, to see her look 

Of listening eagerness. 


“ Though blind, a never silent guide 
Flowed with her timid feet along ; 

And down she wandered by its side, 
To hear the running song. 


*« And sometimes it was soft and low, 
A creeping music in the ground, 

And then, if something checked its flow, 
A gurgling swell of sound.” 


“Ballad Fantasies” are well executed and interest the 





reader, though they disappoint him by their pointlessness. 
They are not marked, either, by any beauty or power inthe 
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conception of the “ fantasies.” The songs and sonnets 
hardly deserve any commendation. 
We give the following poem entire. 


“I KNOW AN ISLE. 


“] KNow an isle, an island fair and pleasant, 
A fairer than this island never blossomed in the sea ; 
And ever to my eye is that green island present, 
Ever present as a thing in clearest sight might be, 
With its flowers, with its rills, with its clear and living 
fountain ; 
O ne’er so fair as this, did sea-embosomed mountain 
Flower in its island-top above the sapphire sea. 


«¢ And with the wind my spirit round it, round it hovers, 
With the wind that dare not touch it for its beauty, 
And we sigh evermore, and evermore like lovers, 
And my spirit dare not touch it, for the sacred spell of 
duty— 
Though it hovers near and nearer and around that island 
sweet, 
For its awe of holy breathings, dare not touch it with its 
feet, 
And the wind it dare not touch it for its beauty. 


“ For if my spirit stoop to touch it with its feet, 
Rise solemn voices with sighs and plaining, 
And they shriek beware! and my ears with threatenings 
greet, 
With the words beware, beware, my affrighted spirit 
paining : 
Touch that island say these voices—voices sad, disconsolate, 
And lo an island-desert, a desert black and desolate ; 
Thus shriek the voices, and disturb my soul with plain- 
ing. 


“ So with the wind my spirit round it, round it hovers, 
Swinging in the wind and still clinging to the shore, 
And we sigh evermore, and evermore like lovers, 
Though my spirit it may touch it with its feet nevermore, 
Or in the sea below if it seek the isle to lave, 
’Tis withheld by the spell that works in wind and wave : 
Only sometimes with its strivings it throws pearls upon 
the shore.” 


In concluding this hasty notice, we may refer our readers 
to the “‘ New Castalia,” which we take to be a burlesque- 
imitation, an “Ode on the present Crisis,” and “To an 
American Statesman ;” who is probably also referred to in 
the poem “On the Defeat of a Great Man.” 


Tue History or GERMANY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE Present Time. By Frederick Kohlrausch, &c. 


Parts III and IV, from Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. In 
again commending this- work to our readers, we would call 
the attention of our critical contributors to it and to “ Mich- 
elet’s France,” as both worthy of their pens. We only re- 
gret that we are not permitted to undertake them ourselves. 


Joseph Gill, Esq., has sent us, OCEAN Work, ANCIENT 
AND MopeRN, oR Evenincs on Sea anp Lanp. By J. 
Hall Wright, author of “ Breakfast Table Scenes.” This 
is a very useful and interesting little work, showing in sim- 
ple form, the agencies of the Ocean in connexion with the 
Arts and Sciences. It is a happy idea thus early to engage 
the attention of youth towards the truths and wonders of 
Science. 


Mr. Gill has also sent us the last number of Blackwood’s 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 1845. 


PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS ; OR THE TENTH Book or 
THE DIALOGUE ON Laws, Accompanied with Critical Notes, 
and followed by Extended Dissertations on some of the main 
points of the Platonic Philosophy and Theology, especially 
as compared with the Holy Scriptures. ByTayLer Lewis, 
LL. D., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in 
the University in the City of New-York. Drinker & Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 


We have examined this learned work sufficiently to 
find ourselves highly pleased with its design, its scope 
and its execution. The proficiency of the Ancients in 
Moral or Speculative Philosophy"has been often remarked, 
with surprise and admiration. Their sages seem to have 
attained to all that was possible, without the aid of a Divine 
Revelation ; and no one seems to have made a nearer ap- 
proach in the truthfulness and spiritualness of his Philoso- 
phy to the “ Oracles of God” himself, than Plato, It isin 
the Physical Sciences that the Ancients are so signally de- 
ficient, by comparison ; but even in these they had, all things 
duly considered, made remarkable progress. 

There is no doubt that the great advancement of the 
Arts and Physical Sciences in the present day, tends to 
give an undue preponderance to temporal and secular pur- 
suits and concerns; and well may the solemn and majestic 
voice of Plato unite with that of Revelation, to check and 
change this unpropitious tendency. We are afraid, however, 
that the remedy, though so good and efficient, may not be 
applied to a sufficient extent to the masses of mind, to 
exert as widely as it should its genial influence. Those, 
then, who can appreciate its value, should make themselves 
acquainted with it and dispense its virtues far and wide. 
The author’s “main object is to recommend this noble 
Philosopher to the present generation of educated young 
men, especially to our theologians.” 

Again he says, “‘ we believe that in this age there is a 
peculiar cal] for a deeper knowledge of Plato. * * * 
We want the clear, simple, common sense philosophy of 
Plato, commending itself, when rightly understood, to all 
the Korwai Evvorat, or universal ideas of the race, in dis- 
tinction from that miscalled common sense which is only 
the manufactured Public opinion of the moment—a philoso- 
phy most religious, most speculative and yet most practi- 
cal—most child-like in its primeval simplicity, and yet most 
profound. We speak with confidence on this point. The 
young man who is an enthusiastic student of Plato can 
never be a Sciotist in regard to education, a quack in litera- 
ture, a demagogue in politics, or an infidel in religion.” The 
work may also be used as a text book in schools and 
colleges. 


A System or LaTIN VERSIFICATION, in a series of Pro- 
gressive Exercises, including specimens of translation from 
English and German poetry into Latin verse. For the use 
of schools and colleges. By Cuartes AnTuoN, LL. D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College, New-York ; and Rector of the Grammar School. 
Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 


In our next number, this work, together with another on 
the same subject, by Dr. Moore, a ripe classical scholar, 
now engaged in teaching at “ Mercer Hall,” Columbia, 
Tennessee, will receive farther notice and be made the 
basis of a plea for more thorough classical learning. 


An Encyciopap14 or Domestic Economy, Comprising 
such subjects as are most immediately connected with house- 
keeping. 





Magazine, republished by Scott & Co. 





“The variety of subjects it embraces, and the amount of 
useful information it contains in relation to domestic econ- 
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omy, adapt it to the use of families, who will find both in- 
struction and profit by perusing it throughout ; and its-utility 
as a book of reference should introduce it into every house- 
hold.” 

The number of engravings will be nearly one thousand. 
The work will be completed in 12 No’s. We have received 
the first Five, from Drinker & Morris. 


A Dictionary or Practicat Mepicine. Jn monthly 
parts. By James Copland, M. D., F.R. 5S. Edited with 
additions. By Cuarves A. Leg, M. D., has completed its 
VIII part. Drinker & Morris have it. 


Sue’s Wandering Jew. No. 12; 


The Nevills of Garretstown. By Cuaries J. Lever, 
No. 4; 


The Illuminated and Illustrated Shakspeare. No.’s 49 to 
56. ‘ Love’s Labors Lost,” “The Twelfth Night ;” and 
**As You Like It ;” 


The Illustrated and Pictorial Bible. No.’s 29 and 30; 
Have all been received, through Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 


Lisprary oF SeLect Novets. No. 54. De Rohan; or 
the Court Conspirator. An Historical Romance. By M. 
Eugéne Sue. 


Do. No. 55. Self. By the Author of “ Cecil,” “ Put Gall 
in thy Ink, though thou write with a goose quill.” How the 
author expended his gall, and whether or not he may not 
merit a little himself, we have had no opportunity of judg- 
ing. Some time back, a new novel by a popular author 
could be read and reviewed at length in a Literary Journal. 
But it must be confessed that now this is utterly impossi- 
ble. Really good novels are wholesome things, and from 
their fascination and wide dissemination, powerful instru- 
ments : our publishers, therefore, should, through those by 
whom they make their selections, guard well the pubiic 
taste and morals. 


We have also received, through Drinker & Morris, 


Tue Dutcuman’s Firesipe. A Tale. By the author of 
“ Letters from the South,” “ John Bull in America,” ‘“* The 
Backwoodsman,” gc. Two vols. in one. Select Novels. 


We admire exceedingly the Literary character of Mr. 
Paulding. He is a satirical and humorous, but moral wri- 
ter, and deeply imbued with a spirit of Nationality. He is 
also remarkable for his candor and impartiality on many sub- 
jects that are apt to excite the feelings and prejudices of 
those around him. For example, we may refer to his views 
in relation to the South, so very different from those of his 
Northern fellow citizens, and yet so worthy their adoption. 
His mind can in all things appreciate diversity of circumstan- 
ces and never presgribes nor expects the same effects from dif- 
ferent causes, nor endeavors to force things contrary to Na- 
ture, into a Procrustean mould. He does not require Brother 
Jonathan to be like John Bull; nor the Backwoodsman to 
live and act according to the laws and usages of polished 
Eastern Society, nor the South to conform to the notions 
of the North. He views each, as it is, and with a keen 
eye to the faults and vices of all, expects them to vary ac- 
cording to their respective situations. This it seems to 
us is the spiritof a philosopher. 


Notes, Explanatory and Practical, ON THE EPisTLEs OF 
Pau to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By 
Albert Barnes. 

This is another of Barnes’ series of practical commenta- 
ries. It is handsomely printed and published, and embel- 
lished by engravings of the ruins of the ancient cities, and 
of other things referred to in the work. Drinker and Mor- 
ris have it. 





Tue Buinp Girt, With other Tales. By Emma C. 
Embury. The name of the authoress is a sufficient guar- 
anty of their excellence ; and the work does not disappoint 
expectation. Drinker & Morris. 





LEA & BLANCHARD. Puitapecpnta, 1845. 
W RaAxaLu’s HisroricaL MEMOIRS oF HIS OWN TIME. 


This work is already sufficiently known, to render any 
thing but a mere announcement of its arrival at Drinker 
and Morris’ unnecessary. Drinker and Morris have also 
sent us 


Tue NARRATIVE oF THE U.S. Exptorinc ExPepirTIoNn. 
Vols. IL., IUL., IV. and V., of the Ten dollar edition. 


Referring our readers to what has already been said of 
this extensive and important work, we can here only add 
that it contains much of the History of the World, com- 
piled from materials procured at great labor and expense ; 
and praise anew the taste, skill and enterprise of its pub- 
lishers. 


From THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT, &. Co.: Pu1L’a, 
And CAREY & HART. 1845. 


We have received, through Messrs. Perkins and Ball, 
on Shockoe Hill, the following useful books for young per- 
sons, by their well-known friend, Peter PaRLey, and 
other favorite authors. 


The Tales of Peter Parley, about America. With En- 


gravings. 


The Tales of Peter Parley, about Europe. With En- 
gravings. 


The Tales of Peter Parley, about Africa, With Engra- 
vings. 


Outlines of American History. From the first discovery 
to the present time. For families and schools. With nu- 
merous Engravings, and Questions for the Examination of 
Pupils. 


Outlines of the History of England. Prepared in the 
same way, and published under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education, appointed by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. From 
the fourteenth London Edition, &c. 


Outlines of the History of Rome. Prepared in the same 
way, and published under the same auspices. 

We commend them to parents and other teachers of chil- 
dren. 


L’ Univers Pittoresque. Histoire et Description De 
Tous Les Peuples, De leurs Religions, Meurs, Coutumes, 
Industrie, Ge. Afrique, Tome 1. Egypte Ancienne, par 
M. Champollion-Figeac. Conservateur de la Bibliothéque 
Royale, etc. Paris, Firmin Didot Fréres, Editeurs, Impri- 
meurs-Libraires De L’ Institut De France. MDCCCXLIII. 


Those who wish to learn something of the discoveries of 
the New School of Egyptologists, will find this book well 
stored with novel and interesting knowlecge. Its numerous 
and accurate plates and illustrations not only enhance its 
attractions, but its usefulness and value. 


A Series or LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF GovERN- 
MENT. Intended to prepare the student for the study of 
the Constitution of the United States. By N. Bevery 
Tucker, Professor of Law in the University of William 
& Mary. 1845. pp. 464, 8 vo. 


Our thanks to the author for a copy. Our readers may 
expect soon a further notice of the work. 
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